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‘““BOOK NEWS” for August 
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FS PAVING studies of his Personality, his Place.in the Literary World, and his Colonial 
H Work, by Edgar Jepson, William Griffith, and others; with numerous portraits 
and illustrations. 






There will also be a timely illustrated article by Frank Yeigh on 


Goldwin Smith, the “Sage of the Grange’”’ 


who will be eighty-three years old in August. 







And a description, with photographs, of 


Hl An Artists Model Studio, 


recently opened to public view near Philadelphia. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


“BOOK NEWS” Begins its Twenty-Fifth Year with the 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


T all the twenty-four years it has aimed to give the Reading Public clear, unbiased, 


up-to-date information on current books—treating all the book-publishers with 







equal fairness and impartiality. 






Nothing human is so good that it cannot be better 






“« Book News” has always been good ; and the effort has always been to make it 
better. Of course there are some special schemes on foot 






To make the Twenty-Fifth volume far better 
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Numbers I. and II. Peter 


By Georce F, Genunc, D. D. 













By O. P. Eacues, D. D. 





An American Commentary on the Old Tes- 


tament. Price, $2.00. 





Clark’s Peoples Commentary. Price, $1.25. 
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! A Specimen Spinster 
By Kare Westiake YetcH. Price, 75 CtS. Net; Postpaid, 35 Cts. 


There is humor in every page.—London Pelican. 
It should please a large class of readers.—London Publisher. 
| The story is very interesting. —London Free Lance. 

f A bright and clever book.—Southport Guardian. 

The book is full of charming people.—Shefield Telegraph. 
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SUMMER READING 


Joseph Jefferson 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player 
By 


FRANCIS WILSON 


‘¢ From end to end the work is the treasure house of Jeffersonian anecdote ** 
— Boston Transcript. 
‘* New light is thrown on the best qualities of Jefferson, his amiability, his 
genial humor, his sound artistry.”’"—N. Y. Times Sat, Rev. 
Illustrated, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19. 








wx 
Leo Tolstoy. His Life and Work 


Autobiographical Memoirs, Letters and Biographical Material compiled 


By PAUL BIRUKOFF and revised by LEO TOLSTOY. 


This brilliant and authoritative biography is made up largely ot Count Tolstoy’s reminiscences. This first volume 
takes up his early lite until his marriage and contains most valuable new material. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


Concerning Paul and Fiammetta 
With an introduction by KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. By L. ALLEN HARKER 


This is the book of which May Sinclair said ‘* There are only a few, a very few remarkable books about children. 
Among them Mrs. Harker’s takes a high and honorable place.’’ $1.25 


The Opal Sea By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


‘* Tt is indeed a fascinating book. Hete are all the poetry and tancies of the sea harmoniously blended. The fear 
of the sea, the love of it, its terror and its beauty, its mystery and never failing charm.—N. Y. Times Sat. Rev."* 
Frontispiece, $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


FICTION 
Lucy of the Stars By FREDERICK PALMER 


‘« It’s brisk and crisp, clever and witty and true to life °’— Washington Star. 
‘- Be sure to put it on your summer list.."—N. Y. Globe. Illustrated, $1.50 


The Prisoner of Ornith Farm 
By FRANCES POWELL 


‘* Great ingenuity is shown in working out a thrilling plot.’’— Boston Budget. 
‘* The ingenuity of the plot is not greater than the charm of the heroine.’’—Louisville Times. $1.50 


Bob and the Guides sy mary R. S. ANDREWS 


‘- A book that is sure to be passed approvingly through the family until every member has tasted of the delight of 
Mrs. Andrews’s humor and inhaled the crisp woodsy atmosphere of her yarns,’ —Chicago Even. Post, 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Six Stars By NELSON LLOYD 


‘* He has caught the fun, the sentiment, the oddity ot an isolated country settlement.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 
Illustrated, $1.50 











By HARRISON ROBERTSON 


‘¢ A new sort of automobile story with a splendid supply of fun and senti 
ment.’’—Pittshurg Press. With frontispiece, $1.00 
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Wl Aecpdecs (aoses antets for’ such writers as Shakespere, Whittier, 
getting that if Fun is good, Truth is” 
Hey sell betes kLabe base oe Lowell, Thackeray, Dr. Johnson, Carlyle 
woe: and Browning. 








Printed on white cardboard with illum- 
ined initial and border. 









1 N attractive addition to a den or 
iat “* cosy cornerinalibrary. Printed 
i words are an ever present influ- 
ence toward mental development, hap- 


















. ; RITE this above me when 
piness and good cheer. SNe: a 9 


| | Regular price, 2 for 5c. Youcan get 
| the whole set of 15 for 35 cents. 
FOR SALE AT 


HH WANAMAKER’S The Post Card Store 
; Philadelphia and New York 946 Broadway, New York 


i my journey ends: 
“He left no dollars but 


‘ten thousand friends.” 
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i The True Character | Skepticism and Divine 
i of the Bible Revelation 


By DR. JOHN ELLIS 













at) 
. By REV. L. P. MERCER Price 50c. (Cloth Binding). 9c. Postage: Paper. 20c.. 

i‘. ii Price 30c. (Cloth Binding) Postpaid 7c, Postage 
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i Bible Inspiration 
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Price 50c. (Cloth Binding) Postpaid 10c. Postage 
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A Picture 





Store 


% that is not Dulled by 
" Summer Sunshine 


This new kind of Picture Store does not let the summer sunshine put it out 
of business. Its picture galleries, illuminated by a northern light, are as attractive 
now as at any other season; and its workshops are as busy in midsummer as in 
midwinter. 


If Your Home Pictures 


want renovating or the frames want regilding this is the best time—best for you and 
best for us. We can do the work economically now, and not feel that we are being 
rushed ; and we will store the pictures till you are ready for them. A large stock of 
mouldings to choose from—some of them just now at half usual prices. 


. 


We reframe and renovate mirrors also. 


A postal card or phone message brings us. 


If You want Pictures for Your 
Summer Home 


we can help you to put life into the dead walls at least possible expense. 


Fac-Simile Water Colors 


Gilt frame, ( By Carl Weber), 22x28, $5.00. Hand-colored Gravures, 
framed in Gilt frames, 20x24, $1.25. Etchings framed in Gilt frames, 
18x38, $1.25. 


Fac-Simile Water Colors 


framed in Mahogany and Gilt, 15x34. $2.50. 


Christy Pictures 





framed in one inch black frames, 16x20, $1.00 each. 
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mes or Washington 


By Shroeder and Lossing 


Rr VISED, enlarged and enriched; and with a special 

introduction by Edward C. Towne. In four large 12 
mo. volumes (2032 pages.) Embellished with 52 full-page 
plates. Maroon cloth binding. Our price for the set 


$1.50 


Less than one-fourth Former Price 


NEW COPYRIGHT NOVELS 

50 CTS. EACH BY MAIL, 60 CTS. 

One to be published the first of each month for a year. A series 
of 12 mo. novels by well-known authors; cloth binding. The low price 
at which we are able to sell these books is by special arrangement made 
with “The Authors and Newspaper Association, whereby the sale in 
Philadelphia and New York is confined exclusively to the Wanamaker 


stores. 

























Now Ready 


A ROCK IN THE BALTIC 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of “Tekla,” “Midst of Alarms,” “The Triumph of Eugene Valmont” 


and other popular novels 


To be followed the first of each month by a novel by one of these 










authors: 

Amelia E, Barr Max Pemberton 

Mary E. Wilkins (Freeman) , John Oliver Hobbs (Mrs. Craigie ) 
Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) Cutcliffe Hyne 

E.F. Benson Mrs. Burton Harrison 

Anna Katherine Green Gertrude Atherton Eden Phillpots 
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Philadelphia New York 
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Che Great Republic 


By the Master Historians 









Edited by CHARLES MORRIS 






Illustrated with 119 Full Page Engravings 





A few of the Distinguished Contributors are 







Henry Cabot Lodge Theodore Roosevelt 
John Bach McMaster Thos. Wentworth Higginson 
Washington Irving Francis Parkman 
Murat Halstead Admiral W. T. Sampson 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler John W. Draper 
Hubert H. Bancroft H. Von Holst 





Making one of the Most Attractive Histories of the United 
States ever compiled in 


FOUR HANDSOME VOLUMES 













oe - $3.50 
Half Leather Binding - - $4.50 
Three-Quarter Calf - - $6.50 






Formerly. sold from $12.50 to $20.00 a set 


In the $6.50 style of binding the volumes are one- 
half inch taller than the other two styles. 






A descriptive circular of 16 pages will be sent when 
requested. These prices hold good only while the 
present stock lasts. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








il Mr. Winston Churchill’s mew novel 
Hi) Coniston just ready 


Illustrated by Fuorence Scovet SHinn. cloth, 7.50. 













i Is the best novel yet written by the popular author of “ Richard 
ts Carvel,” “The Crisis,” “The Crossing,” etc., of which over a 


million copies have been sold. 








‘ By the author of ‘* Tue Vircintan.’’ (Charmingly Illustrated. ) 
j ‘A triumph of art . . . the best interpretation of the spirit of the Old South that has been 
| made . . . a true American novel in subject, spirit and atmosphere.’’ 
—Editorial by Hamitton Masie, in Zhe Outlook. 





LTlustrated with pen drawings by Vernon Howe Batrey and other illustrations.. Cloth, $1.50. 






‘There can be no doubt as to the artistic quality of his story. It rings true with the golden 





| Mr. John Luther Long’s ”¢# 2ove/. The Way of the Gods 


let ring of chivalry and of woman’s love, it rings true for all lovers of romance, wherever they be 
3 : y . . . and is told with an art worthy of the idea.”’—V. Y. Mazi. Cloth, $1.50. 






“ Barbara’s” “ew 400k. The Garden, You and I 












Hi 
ii ' i A story on the order of her first and most popular book, ‘*The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,”’ 

: ; i} introducing new and delightful characters. 

i} i Illustrated from Photographs, including a frontispiece in colors. Cloth, $7.50. 
+B 

bait Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s “e~ 400k. The Life of Animals—Mammals. 











It is the daily life of the animal that is emphasized here, rather than his imagined emotions, or 
his place in a museum of anatomy. It is the best book on natural history your boy can have. 
Lllustrated with colored plates, unpublished photographs from life, and many original 
drawings. Cloth, $2.00 net ( postage, 23 cents). 








Mr. W. 8. Harwood’s 2ew 400k. The New Earth 
The new book by the author of ‘*New Creations in Plant Life.’’ It aims to describe interest- 
ingly the wonderful progress of recent years in all industries having their focal point in the earth. 
With many illustrations from photographs, Cloth, $1.75 net, (postage, 14 cents\. 














Mr. James Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


‘« Every lover of the wide out-door world, every enthusiastic hill climber, every artist or non- 
technical admirer of the beautiful in nature, will welcome this book.”’ 
—Bulletin of Amer. Geog. Soc. 
Illustrated from fine photographs, second edition, J2.50 net. 
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Mr. John Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of the Children 
‘¢ Nothing is more important than that such facts as are described in this book should be known 
to the public. . . . The United States is simply behind the times in the care of its children.”’ 
— Congregationalist. 
Illustrated from photographs. Cloth, $7.50 net ( postage, 13 cents ). 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s cafita/ do0k. A Self-Supporting Home 


‘¢Has the interest of a good story and the value of practical hints in country economy.” 
—Plain Dealer. 


Illustrated from photographs. Cloth, $1.75 net (postage, 15 cents), 


















Mr. Owen Wister’s 7¢~ xove.. Lady Baltimore 


rwnienes THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “3.5%, 
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James 
Biographical 


By Edwin 


ENTUCKY has done her share in 
giving to the world men who have 
“made good” in almost every field 
of endeavor. In literature she 

stands second to none, unless it be Indi- 

ana. The State is proud of her children, 
and it may be said that not one of them 
has ever disowned her. 

James Lane Allen is a Kentuckian. He 
was born December 21, 1850, in Fayette 
County, Kentucky, about five miles from 
Lexington, on the old Parker Mill turn- 
pike. His father was Richard Allen, who 
is still remembered by many of the older 
citizens of the county. His mother was 
Miss Helen Foster, of Mississippi. His 
middle name came from his great-grand- 
mother’s family, who bore the name of 
Lane. In the close circle of his friends 
and acquaintances Mr. Allen has always 
been called “Lane,” to distinguish him 
from his cousin, James Lane Allen, a 
Chicago lawyer, and his uncle, James Lane 
Allen (for whom the author was named), 
a Presbyterian minister living in Danville, 
Kentucky, until his death a few years ago. 

Lane Allen was the youngest of five 
children. At a pitifully early age he was 
thrown upon his own resources; and the 
world will never know to the full the ex- 
tent of the poverty which pinched and 


*The writer of this paper desires to give 
credit to Mr. Frank Waller Allen, author of 
“Back to Arcady,” for many of the facts here 
used. Mr. Allen, though’a Kentuckian, is un- 
related to the subject of this sketch. 


Facts 


1906 Number 287 


Lane Allen 


and Comments* 


Carlile Litsey 


harassed him, but which eventually he 
bravely overcame. It was not the pov- 
erty that denies some cherished luxury— 
as we are so apt to employ the word— 
but the sort that meant a grim fight for 
bread and clothing. In the justly cele- 
brated Blue-grass region Allen spent his 
boyhood, “far from the madding crowd,” 
and in company with his mother, whom 
we are told was a woman of beautiful 
character and noble nature. She was 
deeply devoted to the out-of-doors, and 
the mother and son took long, quiet walks 
together. In this way the lad’s inherent 
love for nature was intensified, and his 
delicate perceptions perfected. He was 
then at childhood’s most impressionable 
age, and nearly all of his books bear the 
ineradicable imprint of those early ram- 
bles with his mother. His boyhood home, 
“surrounded by trees of holly, juniper, fir, 
and the storm-beaten cedars,” is graph- 
ically pictured for us in “A Kentucky Car- 
dinal” and “Aftermath.” 

At the age of seventeen Lane began 
walking to Lexington to school. Previous 
to this his mother had taught him all that 
he knew. When he entered Kentucky 
University in 1868, as described in “The 
Reign of Law,” his schoolmates found 
him a quiet, thoughtful youth, who pre- 
ferred to sit silently apart rather than join 
the games. Misunderstood, as an un- 
usual character always is, they said he was 
given to moods and brooding. In 1872 
he was graduated with the degree of bach- 
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Courtesy of Dodd, Mead and Company. 


AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF JAMES LANE ALLEN 


elor of arts. From college he went to 
teach a school near Fort Spring, quite 
close to Lexington, where the scene of 
“A Summer in Arcady” is laid; thence to 
Richmond in Missouri, and later to Lex- 
ington in the same State, where he taught 
school for a few years. Returning to 
Kentucky University in 1876, the next 
year he received the degree of master of 
arts. For two years following he was the 
principal of the academy of Kentucky Uni- 
versity, teaching the modern languages. 
Mr. Allen was the first non-resident grad- 
uate to receive the degree of Ph. D. from 


Johns Hopkins, and is reported to be a 
linguist ot much versatility. After two 
years at Kentucky University Mr. Allen 
occupied the chair of Latin at Bethany 
College, Virginia, for a year, and then 
took charge of a private school at Lexing- 
ton. 

Several years of writing and hard work 
followed. Up to this time Mr. Allen had 
accomplished nothing in literature. But 
the flame was burning within him, steady 
and unquenchable. He had faith in him- 
self, a firm belief that he would succeed. 
He addressed himself to the arduous task 
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of gaining admittance to the magazines, 
always one of the most trying ordeals 
through which a man can pass. While he 
was in the midst of this struggle for 
recognition he was smitten with typhoid 
fever, and when he had conquered the 
disease it left his eyes in such a weakened 
condition that they have never regained 
their strength. Although there were not 
sO many magazines then as now, yet Mr. 
Allen speaks with pathos of his long time 
of grim fighting, waiting and hoping. He 
aimed at the top, and would not consider 
a half-way success. Night after night he 
toiled, rewriting and perfecting his manu- 
scripts. But they came back again and 
again; a less strong nature would have 
succumbed and yielded the battle. Mr. 
Allen once said, in writing to a friend: 
“Those days of toil were so severe that 
when I look back over them I cannot see 
why life could not have been more kind to 
me, who would not have misused its kind- 


ness.” The fine spirit of the man shines 


forth in those lines. There is no bitter- 
ness; no grumbling at Providence; but 
rather the submission of a strong soul. 

At last, having faced defeat after de- 
feat, Mr. Allen resolved to burn his 
bridges and storm the stronghold of liter- 
ature in person. This was a very import- 
ant step, for the chances were decidedly 
in favor of his starving to death before he 
could earn enough money with his pen 
to buy bread. But he converted his 
worldly possessions into cash—they 
brought the sum of fifty dollars—and 
went to New York City. 

The calm, kindly, dignified persistence 
of the young man told in the long run. 
At last he placed a critical essay on “Lit- 
erary Circles in Balzac’s Time” with “The 
Critic,” which compelled the notice of re- 
viewers. Following this came some “‘fea- 
ture” work for the “New York Evening 
Post.” In time this paper sent him back 
to Kentucky, in its employ, to write arti- 
cles on that country. Then came a tele- 


BIRTHPLACE OF JAMES LANE ALLEN 


On the old Parker Mill Turnpike, just outside of Lexington, Kentucky 
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gram from the Harpers, asking for papers 
on the Blue-grass region. Now Lane 
Allen foresaw the fulfilment of his life’s 
dream, the reward for faithful service. 
His stories began to appear in “Harper’s 
Magazine,” one following another at brief 
intervals—“The Blue-grass Region ;” 
“Through Cumberland Gap on Horse- 
back ;” “At a Country Fair,” and others 





GRAVE OF “OLD KING SOLOMON”’ 


long familiar to the reading world. These 
stories were afterward published in book 
form ; and he had come to the shining goal, 
which for years had been almost a mirage 
to his fervent and earnest mind. 

Then followed the beautiful stories of 
the Blue-grass embodied in “Flute and 
Violin and Other Tales.” The exquisite 
pathos of the title story makes a lasting 
impression, and no less appealing are “The 
White Cowl,” “Sister Dolorosa,” “Two 
Gentlemen of Kentucky,” “Old King 
Solomon of Kentucky,” and “Posthumous 
Fame.” Mr. Allen’s literary creed has 
been to write of the things he knows best. 
Therein lies a large part of the secret of 
his wonderful and enduring success. “Old 
King Solomon of Kentucky” is almost an 
accurate history; King Solomon was ac- 
tually sold for vagrancy; he was bought 
by an old negro “mammy,” and sheltered 
under her humble roof. M. Xaupi’s ball, 
given the night before the plague, is real; 
King Solomon really dug the graves for 
the cholera victims, and to-day his dust 
reposes in the Lexington cemetery, not far 
from the shaft which marks the resting- 
place of Henry Clay. 

Of all living writers who have attained 
the summit of their ambitions, I suppose 
James Lane Allen is the most reticent and 
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modest. It is real with him, and in no way 
assumed. He has a horror of publicity, 
and we never see him exploited in the 
pages of the daily press or the monthly 
magazine. It is his policy to write little, 
write slowly, and make what he does write 
good. Usually three or four years elapse 
between the appearance of his books. Mr. 
Allen has incorporated a great deal of his 
own life into “The Choir Invisible.” He 
is fifty-six years of age and has lived a 
bachelor’s life till now quietly with his 
one unmarried sister in New York City. 
In personal appearance Mr. Allen is a 
little over six feet in height—this 
characteristic his native soil gave him 
—and broad-shouldered, with something 
of a military bearing. His hair is thin 
and gray, and he wears a gray mustache. 
His face is remarkably fine, reflecting the 
gentle spirit and the deep, thinking soul. 
His eyes are gray, large and bright, and 
his features are regular and good. 

In the field of contemporary letters Mr. 
Allen stands apart. There is no one we 
might place beside him. By this it is not 
meant that he possesses excellencies which 
other writers have not attained. There 
are others as learned, as philosophical, as 
eloquent, and as true. But there is an 
indeterminate individualism about this 
man’s work which defies analysis and 
which marks his utterances, though his 
name be removed from the page. Every- 





THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Formerly the Transylvania University, and the scene of 
“The Reign of Law” 


thing which has emanated from him is 
touched with this mystic quality. It fasci- 
nates, enthralls, pleases and charms. There 
is that in his touch which soothes, like the 
hand of the one we love. There is that 
which makes us look up and beyond. 
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A Bit oF SCENERY 


ALONG THE CREEK 


On the farm where James Lane Allen was born 


And throughout all of Mr. Allen’s writ- 
ings runs an understrain of sadness. It 
seems to me that we can account for this 
in the fact that the early years of his life 
were stern, bitter, relentless. Childhood’s 
impressions last as long as life lasts. In 
the formative period of youth we feel the 
keenest, and the soul, especially if it be a 
sensitive one, can never shake off or out- 
grow the imprint of that period. The 
hard, uncompromising, eternal verities of 
life confronted Lane Allen when he was 
but a boy. Though perhaps he could not 
understand them at the time, he met, wres- 
tled with, and established a truce with 
them. But later his pen showed their 
effect upon him. There is the great, liv- 
ing throb of a human heart in all his 
pages, and it may be that that accounts for 
their wonderful vitality. 

In Mr. Aflen’s later books there is 
abundant evidence of deeper insight and 
broader comprehension. He lays hold 


upon a fact, a truth, and makes it com- 
pletely his. We never find a purposeless 
line, or a loosely constructed clause. To 
some his later books have been disappoint- 
ing, but he has an assured audience always 
ready and eager to hear what he has to 
say. Upon the publication of “The Reign 
of Law” there were men, from spite, ig- 
norance or prejudice, who declared the 
book atheistic and its author an infidel. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Mr. Allen’s Christianity is as deep as the 
man’s soul. In the very book in question 
we hear David exclaiming: “Ah, Gabri- 
ella, it is love that makes a man believe 
in a God of love!” And we find other 
sentences like this : “O Mystery Immortal! 
which is in the hemp and in our souls, in its 
bloom and in our passions ; by which our 
poor brief lives are led upward out of the 
earth for a season, then cut down, rotted 
and broken—for Thy long service!” 
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Lexington 


By Joseph 


EXINGTON, Kentucky, owes its 
fame principally to two of its great 
citizens, who are as far as possible 
removed from each other in tem- 

perament and lines of intellectual effort. 

Henry Clay was the idol of Kentuckians 
and of the whole Whig party. Thrice he 
was defeated for the presidency, and twice 
for the nomination when it would have 
secured him the election. Sixty years ago 
Lexington was the political Mecca of 
nearly one-half of the population of the 
country. 

But the Lexington of James Lane Allen 
is more enduring, because it is not de- 
pendent on the evanescent changes of 
party politics. It was christened by pio- 
neers at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
when the first battle for independence was 
learned of in the forests. Once it was the 
manufacturing and commercial center of 
the West. To-day it is a charming, brisk 
little city in the heart of the Blue-grass. 

It has a two-fold character. The casual 
visitor will first see a smart business thor- 
oughfare, with every evidence of thrift 
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and enterprise. The ancient Phoenix 
Hotel, where some of the greatest politi- 
cal feasts of our history were held, is re- 
placed by a modern structure. The musty 
court-house—whose walls once resounded 
with the eloquence of Clay and Critten- 
den, Marshall and the Breckinridges, and 
that long galaxy of forensic orators—is 
gone, and in its place is one of the finest 
structures in the country. The visitor 
might think he was in a Northern town. 
If he strayed no farther he might go 
away thinking that Lexington is no longer 
a southern city; but he would be wrong. 
Those who have read Allen’s books 
need not be told of the city’s characteris- 
tics. Walk one square from the business 
street and you are in the heart of old Lex- 
ington. There you will see long lines of 
stately colonial mansions, with their inevi- 
table pillars, surrounded by _ gardens, 
while the streets are arched over with 
magnolias and other southern trees. Im- 
mediately you feel the charm of that lan- 
guor which Allen has so admirably de- 
scrited. On every porch are cages, and 
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the sounds of mocking birds and the card- 
inal fill the air. All is at rest. No hint 
of the storm and strife of politics or com- 
merce enters this atmosphere. Stately 
old gentlemen, who were inspired by Clay 
sixty years ago, pace majestically up and 
down the streets. If you enter the doors 
of any mansion you are received by an 
aged butler in livery. With the manners 
of a Chesterfield he gives you a seat, 
brings wine on a silver salver, and takes 
your card with a profound bow. You 
are fifty years back, in the time when the 
servants were slaves and devoted friends 
of the masters, when the master and mis- 
tress looked upon the colored people as 
members of their families. To-day the 
servants are not only ex-slaves, but de- 
scendants of slaves, whose love of the 
family is as strong as when bound by law 
and absolute dependence. 

Everyone who has been in Lexington 
recognizes that in no other particular has 
Allen shown more fidelity than in his pho- 
tographic reproductions of the little city. 
3ut they are more than photographic. 
He gives us the atmosphere, the very 
smell of the flowers, the mold of past 
generations, and the calm that wraps the 
residential portion as in a garment. 

There have been many places made 
famous by our literary men, but none with 
such fidelity as Lexington. In many of 
his books Allen does not mention the city 
by name, but none who has ever lived 
there can be for a moment in doubt as 
to the place he describes. Those who 
make a first visit feel immediately at home 
—if they have read his books. It is the 
old Lexington which Allen describes, the 
portion which still survives, unchanged for 
generations. With the descriptions of 
Allen in your mind, as you pace the 
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streets, you almost expect to see some of 
his characters, and mayhap, in truth, you 
do. At any rate you will think that cer- 
tainly at the next corner you will meet 
Henry Clay or John C. Breckenridge. 
Walden Pond was made famous by 
Thoreau, but the pond no longer exists as 
in his day ; and his descriptions were those 
of an isolated spot in nature. Allen paints 
his picture with no less fidelity, but the 
canvas is not of desolation; it is only a 
background for his beautiful studies of 
living people—a task beyond the powers 
of Thoreau, and of inestimably greater 
value. When the last of the ancient re- 
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Where Lane Allen wrote many of his stories 


gime in men and women, and in bricks and 
mortar, is gone, there will still survive 
imperishably in literature the Lexington 
beloved of Kentuckians, and known to the 
world through the art of James Lane 
Allen. 
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From hearts of joyous trust, 


T HE songs that spring on upward wing 


Shall soar and sing unwearying 


When hearts are dust. 





LANDSCAPE VIEW OF GETHSEMANE ABBEY 


A Day ats Efappist 


Monastery 


[Gethsemane Abbey, in Kentucky, is peculiarly interesting to book readers because of 
the part it has played in the fiction of James Lane Allen. In that well-known story, “The 
White Cowl,” one of the best short stories that Mr. Allen has written, Gethsemane forms 
the background; and into the fabric of the tale are woven the daily life and customs of the 
Trappists of this particular monastery. Many of the features described by Mr. Litsey in 
the following article are integral parts of this pathetic but beautiful love story of a noble 


man who wore “the white cowl.”—ED1Tors. ] 


semane, in Nelson County, Ken- 

tucky, is a place of exceeding in- 

terest. There are only two insti- 
tutions of the kind in America, the other 
being located in Iowa. The founding of 
the monastery at Gethsemane dates back 
nearly a hundred years. The crowded 
condition of the abbey at Melleray, France, 
made it necessary that some of the broth- 
erhood should depart for new fields. 
America was decided upon, and a band of 
volunteers took passage for the new world. 
They landed at New Orleans, went by 
boat up the Mississippi, and up the Ohio 
to the present site of Louisville—then 
an insignificant town—and completed their 
journey in wagons. The slow but steady 


iy HE Trappist monastery at Geth- 


growth of the Order was accompanied by 
many vicissitudes and trials. At one time 
the main building burned, entailing great 
financial loss. It was rebuilt as quickly 
as possible, and was made larger and bet- 
ter in every way. To-day the monastery 
is a very complete establishment, and is 
the Mecca for pilgrims from all parts of 
the world. Recently I was a guest at the 
abbey for a day and a night, and every 
moment of my stay was crowded with 
interest. 

A short run over the L. & N. Railroad 
from Louisville brings one to the station 
of Gethsemane, made up of a very few 
houses, a store and a distillery. A wagon- 
road climbing over a hill northward is 
pointed out as the route to be taken to 
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the abbey—a pleasant walk of a mile or 
more. Presently one discerns a large 
building to the right, set upon a hill. This 
is Gethsemane College, founded, built and 
conducted by the monks. Descending the 
hill, which slopes gently down beyond the 
college, one stands in front of the mag- 
nificent avenue of English elms, planted in 
double rows, which leads up to the por- 
ter’s lodge of the monastery. This avenue 
has become world-famous, but of late 
years the trees have suffered dreadfully 
from the elm pest, an insect which feeds 
upon the leaves and finally kills the trees. 

The door to the porter’s lodge is always 
kept closed, but from a tiny hole a cord 
hangs, with a handle fashioned like a cru- 
cifix. Pulling this, a bell jangles within, 
and the visitor is quickly admitted by a 
brown-cowled brother, who greets him 
briefly, leads him to a room in the lodge, 
and inquires his name and business. If 
you come as a guest you are given a room 
in the main body of the building, and 
every possible courtesy is extended you. 
A lay brother is deputized to see to your 
needs. He announces the meals and leads 
you to them, and if it is your wish to at- 
tend any of the chapel services he acts as 
your guide. 

Contiguous to the porter’s lodge is the 
first court, which is practically a flower 
garden, with palms, shrubs, and other 
plants arranged with an eye for symme- 
try. In the center of the court is a life- 
size statue of the Virgin, surrounded by 
a trellis. Set in this trellis, in large letters, 
are the words: Duicis VirRGO MARIA 
SALVE. Crossing the court, a flight of 
stone steps leads you up to the monastery 
proper, and into a wide, bare, uncarpeted 
hall. To the left is the reception room, 
and thither you are conducted to await 
the appearance of the Abbot. Should he 
be away—this had been my experience— 
the Prior comes in his stead and gives you 
welcome, finally handing you over to the 
care of the guest-master, who accompa- 
nies you to your room and sees that you 
are made comfortable. 

The monastery is a large, three-story 
brick structure, built about an inner court 
planted as a vineyard, with a cistern in the 
middle of it. The ground floor of the 
front of the abbey is composed of hall, 
reception room, the private rooms of the 
Abbot and Prior, and rooms for postu- 


lants—those serving as novitiates while 
se¢king entrance into the Order. Par- 
allel with these rooms a cloister runs the 
entire length of the building, and along 
its niched walls may be seen the bust of 
pope and saint and martyr. Beyond the 
cloister, and parallel with it in turn, goes 
a latticed porch, bordering the inner court. 
The second story of this wing is composed 
of guest-chambers, comfortably though 
plainly furnished. In the east wing the 
refectory is on the ground floor, and the 
library on the second. The refectory is 
a very plain room, as befits the Trappist’s 
vow of humiligy and poverty. Long, nar- 
row tables and benches run up and down 
the apartment ;.the plates are of tin, the 
knives and forks of pewter, and the spoons 
of wood. The diet of the Trappists is 
mainly bread and water, with lentils in 
season. Occasionally, on holidays, a little 
wine is given to them, but meat never 
forms a portion of their food. In the 
library are rare and beautiful volumes, 
some printed entirely by hand in colored 
inks. Formerly the abbey owned and 
operated a book-binding establishment, 
but this has been discontinued for some 
time. On the ground floor of the north 
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wing is the chapter room. Here is the 
daily reading of the Scriptures, and here 
the mea culpa is spoken—a public con- 
fession of faults, made voluntarily, that 
takes place every morning. At one end of 
the chapter room a narrow stairway leads 
up to the dormitory on the next floor. 
This is furnished with a double row of 





THE CHAPTER ROOM 


berths occupying the center of the room, 
thus leaving an ample passage-way on 
each side. The berths are as long as the 
length of a tall man, very narrow, and 
utterly comfortless. The beds are hard, 
and even in winter the covering is scant. 

The west wing of the building repre- 
sents the chapel of the monks, built in 
the form of a cross. The Gothic style 
of architecture is employed, and the re- 
sult is grand and inspiring. The large 
altar is the head of the cross; places re- 
served for visitors serve for the arms; the 
rest is the monk’s choir. In this room a 
large part of the Trappist’s life is spent. 

I shall never forget my feelings upon 
first entering this chapel. I had been in 
my room in company with a friend, idly 
turning the leaves of a book—selected 
from a number which had thoughtfully 
been brought to us—and watching the de- 
scent of twilight through the large, deep 
window overlooking the first court. There 
came a timid knock at our door. In re- 
sponse to my invitation to enter, a brown- 
cowled figure slipped inside and announced 
in low tones that it was the hour for ves- 
pers—if we cared to come. We arose at 
once, and followed him out into the hall. 
With crossed hands and bowed head he 
went in front; silently and with bated 
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breath we came after. At the top of the 
stairway was a life-size statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child. Our guide made obeis- 
ance to it, and went on—down the long, 
bare stairs to the hall below, and across 
this to the cloister. Before opening the 
door the shadowy form turned toward 
us, mutely placed his fingers upon his lips, 
and then led us on. We passed through 
the grave-like cloister to the latticed 
porch, and down this the loose sandals of 
our guide clattered, himself a shadow 
among shadows, for the night had almost 
come. At last we stopped before a door ; 
our guide opened it, dipped his finger in a 
small font of water attached to the jamb, 
touched himself on forehead, breast and 
shoulders, and then beckoned us to fol- 
low. We had come to the monk’s chapel. 
It was a spacious room, so high that the 
roof could be seen but dimly. Some plain 
wooden benches stood at one side, and to 
jthese we were directed. In front of us, 
slightly to our left, was the altar, with its 
tapers glowing steadily, its images of the 
Deity and the Mother of the Deity, and 
its sacred symbols. The brotherhood had 
gathered in the main body of the chapel, 
and soon services began. It is entirely 





IN *““Gop's ACRE”’ 


impossible to transcribe on paper the sol- 
emnity and grave pomp of these exercises. 
The prayers, responses, and chants are all 
said in Latin; an organ enhances and 
swells the harmony; and one can easily 
imagine himself in medizval France, for 
the entire place has an old-world atmos- 
phere. 

One of the most interesting things. 
about the monastery is “God’s Acre” in 
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the rear of the abbey, a small graveyard 
enclosed by a high brick wall. Here re- 
pose the abbey’s dead, about eighty in all. 
The graves are made in rows, symmetri- 
cally; over each the ivy clambers, other- 
wise the ground is bare. A small, black 
iron cross marks each resting place. On 
this cross in white letters may be seen 
the brother’s name, and the day he died. 
And in this place, strange though it may 
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seem, lie the mortal remains of one 
woman. A little to one side a plain, mar- 
ble shaft uprises, and on it are graven the 
words: “Ann Miles, Benefactress.” The 
guest-master, who was acting as our 
guide, explained that this lady came to 
the abbey’s relief when it was in sore 
financial straits, and the only reward she 
asked was that she should be buried in the 
monks’ graveyard. 

The community at Gethsemane is di- 
vided into three classes: the choir re- 
ligiovs, or the fathers, whose garb is the 
white cowl; the vow lay brothers; and 
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the oblate lay brothers, whose dress is the 
brown cowl. The choir fathers, becoming 
fitted for their exalted position by birth 
and attainments, quite frequently hold 
office, and direct and participate in the 
chapel services. Their vow, consisting of 
poverty, humility, silence and obedience, 
is for life. The vow lay brothers are 
those who have been accepted into the 
Order, but whose intellectual limitations 
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restrict them from ever rising above the 
level of manual labor. The oblate lay 
brothers are on probation, are not bound 
by any oath, and may leave whenever their 
fancy directs. These two classes of lay 
brothers perform the outdoor work con- 
nected with the abbey—and there is a 
great deal of it. They own a great acre- 
age surrounding the monastery, and while 
a large portion of the soil is rocky and 
untillable, still there are broad fields where 
grain and hay are raised. Then there are 
a vast garden spot; a vineyard of several 
acres, from the fruit of which the cele- 
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brated abbey wine is made; also the grist 
and saw mills, owned and operated by the 
monks. 

There are about eighty members of the 
Order at Gethsemane now. They are 
mainly French and Irish, with only one or 
two native-born Americans. Silently they 
come and go—moving shadows in a place 
of calm. When they meet they salute 
each other by bending the head, but no 
word is spoken. They may not speak 
except by permission of the Superior. To 
this rule there is one exception. A 
brother may speak when it is possible to 
give help to any human being needing it, 
but his words should be few. 

There is an impression current through- 
out the country that each day the monks 
take a shovelful of dirt out of their graves. 
It is difficult to imagine how this absurd 
superstition received foundation—perhaps 
from the statement of some sensational 
writer in days gone by. But this is not 
now, nor has it ever been, a custom of the 
Order. When the hour comes for him 
to die, a cross of ashes is made upon the 
floor and the stricken brother is stretched 
upon it. In this way he dies as his Lord 
died—upon the cross. Then his cassock 
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By James 


N a shadowy, solitary valley of 

southern Kentucky, and beside a 

noiseless stream, there stands to- 

day a great French abbey of white- 
cowled Trappist monks. It is the loneliest 
of human habitations. Though not a 
ruin, an atmosphere of gray antiquity 
hangs about and forever haunts it. The 
pale-gleaming cross on the spire looks 
as though it would fall to the earth, weary 
of its aged unchangeableness. The long 
Gothic windows; the crudely carven 
wooden crucifixes, suggesting the very 
infancy of holy art; the partly encom- 
passing wall, seemingly built to resist a 
siege ; the iron gate of the porter’s lodge, 
locked against profane intrusion—all are 
the voiceless but eloquent emblems of a 
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is wrapped about him, and, uncoffined, his 
remains are laid to rest with the brothers 
who have gone before. 

Outside the walls of the monastery, to 
the left of the porter’s lodge as you ap- 
proach, is the cemetery of the laity—the 
outside Catholic community of the neigh- 
borhood. In the center of this cemetery 
is a grotto enclosing a recumbent figure 
of the Christ, life-size. Surmounting the 
grotto is a wooden cross, supposed by the 
monks to be an exact reproduction, in 
size and shape, of the one upon which our 
Saviour died. 

Full of peculiar interest, indeed, is this 
place, situated in a quiet hollow in the 
Kentucky hills. The white spire of the 
chapel rises through storm and shine, ever 
pointing heavenward. Day in and day 
out, night in and night out, the Silent 
Brotherhood live their strange lives. No 
one who knocks at their door is ever 
turned away ; bed and board are there for 
the wayfarer and the prince alike, and the 
hospitality is free. It is an ideal spot for 
rest and meditation. But only men need 
come, for a woman’s foot is not allowed 
to press the ground beyond the porter’s 


lodge. 
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past that still enchains the memory by its 
associations as it once enthralled the rea- 
son by its power. 

Over the placid stream and across the 
fields to the woody crests around float 
only the sounds of the same sweet mon- 
astery bells that in the quiet evening air, 
ages ago, summoned a ruder world to 
nightly rest and pious thoughts of heaven. 
Within the abbey at midnight are heard 
the voices of monks chanting the self- 
same masses that ages ago were sung by 
others, who all night long from the icy 
chapel floors lifted up piteous hands with 
intercession for poor souls suffering in 
purgatory. One almost expects to see 
coming up the road, along the dusty Ken- 
tucky road which winds through the valley, 
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meek brown palmers returning from the 
Holy Sepulchre, or through an upper win- 
dow of the abbey to descry lance and 
visor and battle-axe flashing in the sun- 
light, as they wind up a distant hillside to 
the storming of some perilous citadel. 


[The abbey has beautiful gardens; and it was 
in a corner of these that Father Palemon, a 
young monk of the strong and beautiful type 
of manhood that is not commonly associated 
with a monastery, worked among the onions 
and lettuces and potatoes. The history of 
Father Palemon was one of mystery and sad- 
ness. An illegitimate child, he had been brought 
to the school kept by the monks when still very 
small; had grown up in the monastery; and 
had taken the orders one by one, until at last 
he had donned the white cowl, emblem of hu- 
mility, poverty and silence. It was a small 
world this, which Father Palemon knew. He 
had seen no women; had talked with none. 
The joys of youth, the rich vitality of early 
manhood, had been directed into a strange and, 
as it seemed, unfitting channel. There was 
temperament in the man; he was of those who 
are born to live, to love—and to love madly. 
That day, as he rested in the garden during a 
pause in his work, he heard voices outside the 
wall. It was his own story that he listened to. 
A man and a woman spoke, and the man told 
the woman of the young and handsome monk 
who sang so sweetly in the chapel, who was so 
well-loved by his fellows, but who seemed to 
belong by nature to the world that needs strong 
and good men. The man who talked was a 
cripple, and he cried out in anguish: 

“Oh, we should change places, he and I. I 
should be in there and he out here. He should 
be lying here by your side, looking up into your 
face, loving you as I have loved you, and win- 
ning you as I never can. Oh, Madeline, Made- 
line!” 

Who can say what tumult was aroused in the 
heart of the young monk? That night he slept 
not at all. The next morning, when the monks 
met for public confession, he arose—the young- 
est, the best-loved of them all—and told how 
he had dreamed of the world and of woman. 
They gave him penance to do, severe and try- 
ing; he obeyed without a murmur. But Des- 
tiny was working for a fixed end; and when, 
his penalty paid, they sent him to teach in the 
little school beyond the abbey, he came into 
the circumstances that transformed his life. For 
the woman who had listened to his life-story 
that day on which his thoughts were first awak- 
ened to new energy and life, once more crossed 
his pathway. It was in a storm; her horse threw 
her; the young monk picked her up, and carried 
her to the schoolhouse. There they found 
shelter; there they talked; and there love was 
born in all its strength, and tenderness, and 
passion. On his white cowl she had lain; a 
deog of her blood had fallen on his bosom. 
Then it was that he went to the abbot and 
asked his release. Permission to go was not 
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granted; harsh were the words of refusal. So 
he slipped away; and went out into the world. 

The years passed, and one night he returned. 
He came back to don once more the white 
cowl. She was dead—she and the little child; 
his only refuge in the hour of his sorrow was 
the monastery. But the abbot would not take 
him back, though he was moved to tears with 
the earnestness of the pleading. And he saw 
how sperit was the young man, so he kept him 
as a guest. But it was only for a short time— 
sickness came, and after sickness death.] 

Into the awful death-chamber of the 
abbey they bore him one midnight. He 
was dying. The delirium of his fever had 
passed away, anf with clear, dark, sor- 
rowful eyes he watched them prepare 
for the last agony. 

On the bare floor of the death-chamber 
they sprinkled the consecrated ashes in 
the form of a cross. Over these they 
scattered straw, and over the straw they 
drew a coarse serge cloth. This was his 
death-bed—a sign that in the last hour 
he was admitted once more to the fellow- 
ship of his Order. From the low couch 
on which he lay he looked at it. Then 


he made a sign to the abbot, in the mute 
language of the brotherhood. The abbot 


repeated it to one of the attendant fathers, 
who withdrew and soon returned, bring- 
ing a white cowl. Lifting aside the serge 
cloth, he spread the cowl over the blessed 
cinders and straw. Father Palemon’s 
request had been that he might die upon 
his cowl, and on this they stretched his 
poor, emaciated body. He lay for a little 
while quite still, with closed eyes. Then 
he turned them upon the abbot and the 
monks, who were kneeling in prayer 
around him, and said, in a voice of great 
and gentle dignity: “My father, my breth- 
ren, have I your full forgiveness?” 

With sobs they bowed themselves 
around him. After this he received the 
crucifix, tenderly embracing it, and then 
lay still again, as if awaiting death. But 
finally he.turned over on one side, and, 
raising himself on one forearm, sought 
with the hand of the other among the 
folds of his cowl until he found a small 
bloodstain now faint on its bosom. Then 
he lay down again, pressing his cheek 
against it; and thus the second time a 
monk, but even in death a lover, he 
breathed out his spirit in a faint whisper— 
“Madeline.” 
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F you go to the University of Ken- 
tucky, and inquire concerning the 
history of “Harry Stoggles,” your 
reply will probably be, “Oh, you 
mean David, the Reign of Law man.” 
Almost everyone that has been to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky knows of “Harry 
Stoggles,” and of his connection with 
James Lane Allen’s semi-historical novel. 
It is a little piece of literary history—or 
should it be called gossip—that the wide 
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The original of “ David” 


world, usually so avid of such personalia, 
seems, strangely, heretofore not to have 
shared in. Briefly—‘Harry Stoggles” 
was the intellectual prototype of David, 
the young hemp farmer who comes to col- 
lege, burning with the desire to preach 
the Gospel and, falling under the influ- 
ence of such apostles of the “New 
Thought” and “Higher Criticism” as 
Darwin and Huxley, finds the ground of 
faith swept from beneath him, and the 
preaching in any established Christian 
church an impossibility. “Harry Stog- 
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gles,’ to carry the explanation to the 
point where it explains, is William Benja- 
min Smith, author of the striking analysis 
of the race problem, “The Color Line—A 
Brief for the Unborn,” which, when it 
appeared about a year ago, provoked 
much discussion among the friends and 
the enemies of the negro in America and 
abroad. 

A book, if it is any book at all, has its 
germ in some human incident or person. 
“The Reign of Law” was the fruit of a 
friendship—of one man’s friendly watch- 
fulness over the intellectual growth of 
another. James Lane Allen and W. B. 
Smith were the closest of chums for many 
years ; almost from the time when the lat- 
ter left the farm on which he labored, 
just as David, to gather painfully the few 
hundred dollars necessary to give him 
the education for which he longed. 

The student Smith entered the “Col- 
lege of Arts’—David entered the “Col- 
lege of the Bible”: there are very few 
scenes in the book more touching than 
that in which the gawky young hemp 
farmer, with his pink-flowered carpet bag 
in hand, inquires from a group of joking 
students the way to the “College of the 
Bible,” and gets thoroughly guyed. In 
the “College of the Arts,” however, 
Smith’s leanings were just as fervently 
toward religion as David’s. He had like- 
wise the scientific, investigative turn of 
mind; and those who have read the poig- 
nant chapters in which David, little by 
little, finds his foundation of belief and 
faith crumbling beneath him, as he sees 
more of the world, comes more in touch 
with the work of the great thinkers, have 
a full picture of what the young student 
Smith underwent in real life. In his case, 
the process took several years, though 
in the book the novelist has condensed it 
into one. David, it will be remembered, 
was called before a committee of the fac- 
ulty, investigated as to his belief, and 
when he could not satisfactorily explain 
his conception of God was summarily ex- 
pelled, to return home in disgrace. The 
severance of all church connection was 
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made voluntarily by the real David, but 
the influences that brought it about were 
the same, and the steps in the progress 
toward the spiritual denouement were just 
as dramatic. 

Darwin’s “Descent of Man” is the book 
that the story makes responsible for the 
change in David, which comes to its cli- 
max about 1868. At that time, unfortu- 
nately for the romancer, the book had not 
even been published, and this little slip of 
chronology called forth much criticism at 
the time the book appeared. The facts of 
the real story were more accurate, for in 
1874 the crisis came in the life of Smith the 
student, and then the “Descent of Man” 
had been published and was an active in- 
fluence in public opinion. 

When the development of David’s char- 
acter is complete, he finds himself drawn 
not so much to religion as to science. “It 
teaches charity, it teaches a well-ordered 
life, it teaches the world to be more kind,” 
he says in the final chapter of the book. 
“It is the great new path of knowledge 
into the future whither all things must fol- 
low its lead. Our religion will more and 
more be what our science is, and some day 
they will be the same.” 

The intellectual process of David’s 
original is in interesting parallel. With 
his change of thought he plunged into 
speculative philosophy, drifted into nat- 
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ural science, physiology, mathematics and 
physics, and at present holds the chair 
of mathematics in Tulane University, New 
Orleans. His latest book, “The Color 
Line,” represents a_ striking departure 
from the ideals he held in his early 
“David” years. The arguments, anthro- 
pological, ethnological and historical, upon 
which it is based, are just those which 
the Fathers of the Church in those early 
days struggled and inveighed against with 
the greatest violence. 

For the romance of the story, so far as 
the writer knows, Mr. Allen drew upon 
his own imagination; at least it bears no 
relation to the life of David’s intellectual 
model. 

The why of Professor William Benja- 
min Smith’s being known among his Ken- 
tucky University friends as “Harry Stog- 
gles” has an amusing explanation. He 
was both debater and athlete. In a 
famous forensic contest he presented his 
side of the argument in a long series of 
syllogisms, a feat that earned him the title 
of “Aristotle” among the learned. The 
boys of the bleachers not being up in 
Greek philosophy, translated the name 
into their own vernacular, and it was as 
“Harry Stoggles” that he was always 
called upon when he stepped into the field 
to help forward the athletic fame of his 
alma mater. 


Poet 


French 


IS life is a cry in the desert; 
H His cry is an echo of pain; 
In a world unborn of the soul of scorn 
He shall come to his own again. 












HE English-speaking peoples re- 
sisted lbsen as they resisted Wag- 
ner. Both in America and England 
there were followers of Wagner 

irom the days of “Lohengrin,” but not 
before 1898, or fifteen years after his 
death, did the public really come to de- 
mand his music-dramas. 4There have been 
admirers of Ibsen among us from the davs 
of “The Pillars of Society,” or for almost 
thirty years. Will these, and those won 
to his standard more recently, have so 
added to their numbers in another fifteen 
years that Ibsen will be demanded by the 
theater-going public? It would seem im- 
possible were it not for the recent success 
of his semi-serious imitator, Mr. G. Ber- 
nard Shaw. Such a possibility, too, the 
analogy with Wagner might suggest were 
it not that drama does not yet have the 
serious following that music has for a gen- 
eration attracted. The English-speaking 
man cannot get it out of his head that the 
drama should be relaxation; whereas he 
will regard music not only as a thing to 
pass the time, but to be enjoyed. Bring 
him to the Frenchman’s or German’s or 
Scandinavian’s belief that drama is an 
art and he will enjoy Ibsen. 

The fight that Ibsen’s English-speaking 
followers are now making for him here 
and in England he had earlier to wage for 
himself in his home country of Norway. 
By this time the world knows so well the 
details of his life that I need only recall 
his descent from a line of sea-captains ; 
the fact that he had Danish, Scotch, and 
German blood in his veins as well as 
Norse; his hard early years as an apothe- 
cary’s clerk; his employment as stage 
manager and “artistic director” of theaters 
at Bergen and Christiania from 1851 to 
1862; his self-imposed exile from his na- 
tive land from 1864 to 1891; and his de- 
clining years in Christiania, years of 
greater contentment in the general recog- 
nition of his greatness by his countrymen 
than this unhappy man had known. Re- 
served and intensely individual from boy- 
hood, Ibsen separated himself from his 
family, from his country, even from men 
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who had been his closest friends, when 
they came between him and his art, and 
his duty—as he considered it—to realize 
all that was in him. 

In all the bother that is made about 
“Tbsen the moralist,” the supporter of this 
or that “ism,” it should always be remem- 
bered that he made his first great success 
as a poet in “Brand” and “Peer Gynt,” 
and that his letters show him to have 
always regarded himself as artist first. 
In his later dramas, which took their ma- 
terial from social, political and industrial 
conditions in Norway, it seems to his Eng- 
lish readers that he displayed a greater 
passion for truth than for beauty, al- 
though it must never be forgotten that 
we who read him in translation have no 
knowledge of his style, which his coun- 
trymen claim is great in its simplicity, 
keenness and distinction. The cry is fre- 
quently raised: “Where is there beauty in 
this sordidness—say in “The Wild Duck’ ?” 
And if the answer be that the call of the 
wild—of which we have heard so much 
recently and which is reverberant in the 
play—is not beautiful enough, and that 
the child Hedvig’s sacrifice to win back 
her father’s love is not beautiful enough, 
let us at least take the Norseman’s word 
for it that the style is beautiful. There 
are works in English, the beauty of which 
is easy enough to feel, but hard to define, 
or even to point out. Wordsworth’s. 
“Michael” is one of such works. It is a 
story that reaches the heart, yet just 
where is its certain beauty? You cannot 
point it out in the story, or in the almost 
too simple words in which that is told, 
yet when you have finished reading it 
there are tears in your eyes, and you are 
aware that something noble has passed 
your way. 

There is no question but that the early 
plays of Ibsen are beautiful in the old 
conventional way of romantic drama. 
Ibsen began with “Catilina” in 1850; thus 
early, at twenty-two, announcing the creed 
of individualism he held his life through. 
The same year he produced “The War- 
rior’s Tomb,” a play in verse of the war 
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of pagan Viking and Christian Sicilian. 
In 1853 he tried his hand on a folk-lore 
motive in “St. John’s Night.” In 1855 
was produced “Lady Inger of Ostrat,” a 
historical play in prose—the earliest play 
in which is felt the man’s greatness. Lady 
Inger is a splendid gentlewoman, torn be- 
tween family ambition and patriotism. In 
sacrificing her country to advance her 
family she causes the death of her son, 
whom she had hoped to put upon the 
throne of Norway. Lady Inger and Nils 
Lykke are almost Titanic; and the play’s 
background, a gloomy old castle with se- 
cret passages, in which the high game of 
state is played, furnishes all the acces- 
sories of romance. “The Feast at Sol- 
haug” (1856), “Olaf Liljekrans” (1857), 
“The Vikings at Helgeland” (1858), and 
“The Pretenders” (1864), complete the 
list of Ibsen’s romantic plays. Of these 
“The Vikings,” a version of the Sigurd- 
Brunhilde story, is the most powerful, as 
effective in its Christian setting as Wag- 
ner’s versions in their more heroic age. 
“Love’s Comedy” (1862), the first of 
Ibsen’s studies of modern conditions, 
drove him out of Norway because of the 
agitation it aroused by its satire on mar- 
riage for love. He apparently held at 
this time that love cannot survive mar- 
riage. He left Norway in 1864, declaring 
that there freedom of thought was impos- 
sible. In 1865 he was settled near Rome, 
writing busily at “Brand.” It is a play 
of epical largeness and distinction, and it 
thrilled all Norway by its hero, the man 
who represented those qualities of which 
Norway was so direly in need. To Brand 
“weakness of will is the one unpardonable 
sin.” In “Peer Gynt,” which succeeded 
in 1867, Ibsen was also thought to have 
symbolized Norway in the pitiable hero 
that gives the name to the play. Ibsen, 
however, protested against every scene 
being taken symbolically, declaring that 
some of them were pure caprice. 

“Peer Gynt” was Ibsen’s last play in 
verse. From this time on he was con- 
cerned chiefly with the plays of modern 
conditions that have come to be called 
“problem plays.” “Emperor and Galilean,” 
which he had had on his hands many 
years, had to be gotten out of the way 
before he was free to turn his undivided 
attention to the remorseless studies of 
modernity. In 1873 Ibsen published 
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this stupendous play on Julian the 
Apostate. In 1869 he had published “The 
League of Youth,” a satirization of dema- 
gogism. Some believed it directed at 
Bjornson, and when it was played at the 
Christiania Theater there was a riot in 
the playhouse. All Norway knew of 
Ibsen the next day. “Brand” and “Peer 


Gynt” had established his reputation at 
home, but “The League of Youth” took 
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his name into every reading household in 
Norway. “The Pillars of Society,” with 
its exposure of municipal graft, was 
played all over Norway in this year, and 
in the next year it was played in Ger- 
many. Through it Ibsen acquired a con- 
tinental reputation. It remains one of 
his best plays of its class. It states things. 
as things are in life, its people are of the 
sorts we all know, it is in every detail true 
to reality. It is stimulating, too; for the 
man who has sacrificed others ruthlessly 
for his own ends is brought naturally to 
repent of what he has done, and to make 
public confession. The idealist who 
would gloss over unpleasant things is. 
mercilessly flayed, as he is in so many of 
Ibsen’s plays. 

After “The Pillars of Society” there 
came, in 1879, “A Doll’s House,” which 
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upset all Europe by its unconventional 
position on a wife’s duties. It emphasized 
startlingly that she owes duties to herself 
as well as to husband and children and 
society. “Ghosts” (1881) shocked still 
more by its pathological treatment of in- 
sanity caused by the sins of the victim’s 
father. The tragedy is played against a 
background of desolate mountain and 
fjord, that adds by its wild northern 
beauty a further poignancy to the horrible 
story. “An Enemy of the People” (1882), 
“The Wild Duck” (1884) and “Rosmer- 
holm” (1886) are all plays that cut 
deeply into human weaknesses; all are 
national in scene and characteristics, but 
each one has a _ universal application. 
“Rosmerholm” has back of its statement 
of political conditions the romance of the 
ending of an ancient house. Like it, “The 
Lady from the Sea” has an element of the 
weird. The fascination that the Finnish 
sailor exerts over the heroine can be ex- 
plained by natural means, but the strange- 
ness of it has exactly the value in the 
play that the element of the supernatural 
has in romantic plays in which it is so 
commonly found. In “Hedda Gabler” 
(1890) there is again a study of an ab- 
normal person, also a woman. This, the 
most played drama of Ibsen in America, 
is a very model of technique, remarkable 
even for Ibsen, the master of every kind 
of stagecraft. 

“The Master Builder” (1892), “Little 
Eyolf” (1894) and “John Gabriel Bork- 
man” (1896), have all this weird strain ; 
but in “When We Dead Awaken” (1899) 
it is exhibited in its utmost intensity. This 
last play, published when Ibsen was sev- 
enty-one, is as firm in intellectual grip, as 
high in passion, as are the plays of his 
youth and maturity. 

The little comment on the plays that I 
have space for reveals their author’s de- 
velopment. From plays based on legends 
and romantic historical plays he passes to 
the great epical plays of “Brand” and 
“Peer Gynt,” which symbolize Norwegian 
national characteristics. Then come the 
realistic studies of modern life from “The 
League of Youth” to “An Enemy of the 
People.” Then through several plays he 
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fluctuates between realism and his new 
wonder at life, until in the last four plays 
his personality gets the better of his long 
held to objectivity, and he reveals his own 
ideals by symbols of strange beauty. Some 
of Ibsen’s characters are done from life, 
some are creations of his imagination, but 
all are personalities. They are, with very 
few exceptions, given Norwegian names 
and Norwegian characteristics. Their in- 
terdependence and relations social, indus- 
trial, ‘political, are carefully considered, 
and—granted they are what they are said 
to be at the outset of the drama—they 
develop into what you would expect them 
to become. You get to know them 
through and through, and to be deeply 
concerned about their fate. 

The form of play Ibsen uses, the on- 
rush from climax to catastrophe, carries 
the reader or beholder with it with little 
effort on his part, so skilful is Ibsen in 
revealing in dialogue what has happened 
before the curtain has been rung up. 
There is in these dramas of his maturity 
no superfluous word. The dialogue is 
natural and revelatory of the characters 
of its speakers. The adjustment of scene 
to scene proves the value of his years of 
stage-managing. 

As you think of Ibsen’s plays one after 
another, a great procession of people of 
all sorts and conditions forms and passes 
before you, passionate scene succeeds to 
passionate scene, the great motives of life 
war with one another. To characterize 
the general effect you are forced to have 
recourse to adjectives that characterize 
his country. Ibsen’s plays are gray and 
bare, proud and stern, and indifferent in 
their dealing with the little lives of men. 
But their passionate sincerity is as invig- 
orating as the keen air of Norway. Hard- 
est to bear is his cruel humor. Repellant 
as is this and the remorselessness of 
his exposure of human weakness, the 
truth of his writing and his perfection of 
form made his plays the greatest dramatic 
influence in Europe during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. There can be 
no more doubt of his greatness than of the 
greatness of Swift, like him cruel satirist 
and exposer of the “black thoughts of 
men.” 
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[In view of the recent controversy over Gorky, it seems only fair that both sides of 
the question should be presented. Therefore we print the following eulogistic study of the 


Russian author’s character and work. 


ally an enthusiastic sympathizer with the movement toward 


Mr. Goudiss is of Russian parentage, and is natur- 


freedom. Besides a trip to 


Russia, a close acquaintance with Gorky has made him feel strongly on the subject.— 
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near. This can be equally well ap- 

plied to the struggle for freedom 

of the Russian people and to their 
great prophet, Maxime Gorky. Thanks to 
sensational journalism, Monsieur Gorky is 
now a well-known figure-in America, or 
rather a notorious one. Great men have 
always evoked criticism; and if greatness 
be in proportion to the amount of contro- 
versy aroused, Maxime Gorky deserves to 
be ranked among the great men of the 
day. ‘The “social lynching” of Gorky, as 
it has been called by Franklin Giddings, 
of Columbia University, was unjustifiable 
and thoroughly yellow. The raking over 
of a man’s private life, the selling out of 
the most intimate confidences, is unfortu- 
nately not regarded as undignified or un- 
necessary by the yellow journalist. A 
stranger in a foreign land, a product of 
a civilization antipodal almost to that upon 
which he was entering, it is not remarkabie 
that Monsieur Gorky made the mistake 
of accepting the sensational newspaper as 
an ally, blindly hoping that through its col- 
umns his cherished mission would reach 
the hearts of the American people. It 
would have been hard enough for the 
emotional Slav to make himself intelligible 
to the practical Anglo-Saxon without the 
handicap hereby imposed. 

To express in the space of a short arti- 
cle the versatile character of Maxime 
Gorky and his strange magnetic person- 
ality, is an arduous and almost impossible 
task. As I have had the honor and hap- 
piness of enjoying his acquaintance since 
his arrival in America, I am so filled with 
respect and admiration for the man that 
his place as a writer and patriot has be- 
come secondary. The more one sees of 
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Monsieur Gorky the more he surprises 
and the more he attracts. He is the em- 
bodiment of the Russian national char- 
acter in that he easily accommodates him- 
self to everybody and adapts himself to 
every kind of life. He sympathizes with 
everything human, without distinction of 
nationality, blood or soil. Where preju- 
dices would be looked for he shows dis- 
arming impartiality. He has a keen sense 
of humor, great quickness of perception, 
and is an expert in epigrams. His vivacity 
and versatility render him very difficult to 
portray. No sooner have you limned one 
phase than lo! it is gone, and an entirely 
different individual seems to appear. 
Without an existing prejudice it would be 
sufficiently difficult to comprehend Gorky ; 
but how much more difficult has it now 
become after the deluge of misrepresenta- 
tion and criticism! 

Without doubt M. Gorky will appeal in 
vain to others than his own for some time 
to come. First of all, he is too personal 
and too Russian to be understood by the 
English mind. Secondly, his best can 
never reach us, as it is next to impossible 
to produce artistically in another language 
than one’s own. Through a translation 
the atmosphere and viewpoint are usually 
so mutilated as to be almost lost. There, 
too, in that “land of brilliant oppression,” 
as Ibsen called it, has been born a love of 
liberty for which men gladly give their 
lives. That spells—Revolution. In our 
land of broader democracy we have come 
to believe in the progress that is evolu- 
tionary. Revolution and evolution can 
scarcely comprehend each other. But— 
though the way is hard, optimists be- 
lieve the end is near. For after all, hu- 
manity is beyond creed or diction; and 
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those who know him best feel confident 
that Gorky will at last reach the hearts of 
the American people. 

In appearance Gorky is tall and lank, 
with a subtility of movement that is pe- 
culiarly his own. He has a mane of 
chestnut hair, which he pushes back nerv- 
ously every now and then, and he has a 
slight stoop. A Russian blouse, a broad, 
wrinkled forehead, blue eyes riotously 
twinkling, a mobile mouth with a small 
mustache that would tempt a caricaturist, 
completes the picture. Yet it is hopeless 
to try to photograph him; a cinemato- 
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GORKY 


graph would be necessary to catch the 
fleeting expressions. He seems always on 
the watch, like a cat waiting to spring ; and 
even in repose he is astonishingly alert. 
His face, with its rugged lines, eloquent 
of the hardships of life, but lighted by life’s 
enthusiasms and victories, preserves the 
sweetest harmony when he tells of Rus- 
sia’s woes and needs. Pure, perfect, in- 
tense, and burning sincerity is the domi- 
nant quality of his life and work. I think 
of him as “the great big lion with a white 
satin heart,’ as a child once said of Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 
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MAXIME GORKY 


The record of his life is as varied as his 
personality. Born at Nijni Novgorod in 
1869, he was the son of a small uphol- 
sterer called Pieshkov. He is usually rep- 
resented as being of very plebeian origin, 
but this is incorrect. His paternal grand- 
father was an officer in the Russian army 
under Nicholas I; but was discharged for 
cruelty to his soldiers. When one thinks 
of the barbarities committed in Russia half 
a century ago, one realizes that this gen- 
tleman must have been little less than a 
monster. To him, however, Gorky, at 
the age of five, was left by the death of 


his father. His mother was the daughter 
of a barge-owner on the Volga, who be- 
came very rich through his energy and 
intelligence, but who lost everything in 
speculation. The millionaire, Thomas 
Gordyeeff, in Gorky’s most famous novel, 
is a picture of this grandfather. Needless 
to say that under the supervision of this 
cruel grandfather Gorky’s childhood was 
very hard. Shortly after his mother’s 
death, when he was nine, he was appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker. He did not remain 
with him long, however, for the instinct of 
independence which he possessed as a 
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child, as a youth and as a man, drove him 
forth to seek less severe conditions. From 
a cobbler’s bench to a whitewasher’s shed, 
a cook’s boy on a river steamer, a waiter 
in a cheap coffee-house, a hot-potato 
vender, a railroad laborer, a hawker of 
kvass, a vagabond, a drunkard—these are 
a few of the phases of a strange career. 
All human misery he has known, even to 
that of an unsuccessful suicide. 

His knowledge was that picked up from 
the book tucked in his blouse belt, loaned 
or given him by the generous-hearted. To 
earn enough to keep life from sun to sun 
was all that he could do. At the age of 
nineteen he became so despondent over 
the wretched struggle for subsistence that 
he shot himself. For months he lay in a 
hospital, and left it to return to a life of 
toil and tramping. But a metamorphosis 
had taken place, a new man had been born 
within. He tried to write, and genius 
spoke. He wrote short tales of the lives 
of the submerged of the Russian masses— 
with whom he had lived. “Makar Chou- 
dra,” his first story, appeared little more 
than a decade ago, yet he now stands in 
the rank of Dostoivsky, Tolstoy and 
Turgenieff. As a literary phenomenon he 
is one of the curiosities of his time. His 
success came suddenly, and grew to enor- 
mous heights. The absolute freshness and 
novelty of his work met with tremendous’ 
popular success, and has to a certain ex- 
tent revolutionized Russian literature. 

In the best acceptation of the word 
Gorky is a realist. “I write what I know, 
what I feel, because I must. It is not 
because I wish to prove any theory.” He 
is a contemporary, a product of his age; 
and that his tales of the reeking, festering 
masses have so shaken the heart of Rus- 
sia is of deep social significance. Russia is 
awakening, and is trying to break down 
centuries of absolutism to make room for 
modern democracy. Russia dreams of the 
future; in all her literature there is a 
great, undefined expectancy that rises to 
poetic flights. Gorky embodies both these 
phases of new Russia. He cries qut 
against the institutions that have dehu- 
manized man in his pictures of dehuman- 
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ized men; he depicts freedom that will 
have life déspite ail limitations, and he 
clothes it all in the prophecy of what can 
be. His vagabond is nothing but the per- 
sonification of human individuality, a foe 
to all fetters, whether iron or gold. His 
importance lies in the fact that he has 
given to the world lyrical poems searching 
after the truth of life. In the “Song of 
the Falcon,” the “Woman Izergill” and 
“Makar Choudra,” the ruling passion is 
freedom. Gorky’s vagabond wants to run 
away from all the deadening conventions 
of a fevered civilization. In “Tchelkash,” 
the tramp, the thief, the voice of a free 
man, not fettered by life nor chained by 
its cares, is heard. In “‘Malva,” the siren, 
the prostitute, the beauty lies in that she 
is mistress of herself. In “Foma Gor- 
dyeeff” is depicted the youth of vast 
wealth ruining his life because of his best, 
not his worst, instincts; by truth and in- 
nate nobility, not by vices and falsehood. 
Rebelling against the established social 
order which he does not comprehend; 
groping for something he knows not 
what, that shall make existence intelligi- 
ble and life possible, failing bitterly, he 
becomes a bewildered, stupefied soul, un- 
fitted for existence. 

Through these pictures of the wrecks 
of humanity Gorky, with profound psycho- 
logical instinct, portrays the wandering of 
the human spirit, its rebellion against arti- 
ficial civilization, and its vain attempt to 
unshackle itself. Gorky’s mind is larger 
and deeper than even his most enthusi- 
astic interpreters think. His lyrical flights 
toward freedom, his fine analysis of human 
nature, and his understanding of how in- 
evitably human tragedy and comedy are 
interwoven in the great scheme of nature, 
is the work of genius, not of a skillful 
pen-artist. 

His greatness lies in his absolute accept- 
ance of what is, and in his comprehension 
of the pettiness of man’s existence in the 
face of the great forces which have molded 
him. 
of soul which gives the Russian people a 


dignity all their own, and which indeed is. 


truly the Russian people’s religion. 
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His tales show the simple grandeur 
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EDWARD CARPENTER 


Author of “ Days with Walt Whitman.” Mr. Car- 
penter’s preceding book was “‘ The Art of Creation ”’ 


In the 


Gossip of Authors 


“My Little Boy” is the acme of the 
literary output of the year. Carl Ewald 
has given us many a fine book, 
2 Successor but with “My Little Boy” he 
‘o Hans .s A 
Andersen has taken every heart by as- 
sault. If Georg Brandes can 
speak thus of Carl Ewald’s work, it might 
be just as well to know who Carl Ewald 
is. He was born in the Duchy of Schles- 
wig in 1855. His father was a writer 
before him—the author of numerous his- 
torical novels. When in 1864, Schleswig 
surrendered to Prussia, the Ewald family 
moved to Elsinore, in Denmark, and went 
from there to Copenhagen. 
Carl attended the university and became 
a schoolmaster. He wrote fairy tales— 
somewhat after the manner of Hans 
Christian Andersen. These were followed 
by semi-mystical, psychological stories— 
original, and full of the charm of simplic- 
ity. The “little boy” is thirteen years of 
age, and has four little sisters. From these 
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CLYDE FITCH 


«The Stubbornness of Geraldine” is the newest in 
the series of Mr. Fitch’s plays to be published 


of Letters 


and Their Works 


children Carl Ewald gets his inspiration 
for stories that are as beautifully appre- 
ciative of the quality of the youthful mind 
as anything which has been written since 
the days of “The Ugly Duckling” and 
“The Little Match Girl.” A translation 
of “My Little Boy” by Alexander Teix- 
eira de Mattos, has just been published. 


xk *k * 


A biographical and critical study of 
Daudet, by Robert Harborough Sherard, 
contains a description of Dau- 

aga det’s methods of working. It 
Writing is in the novelist’s own words: 


“TI write slowly, very slowly, and 
revise and revise. I am never satisfied with my 
work. My novels I always write myself. I 
never could dictate a novel. As to my plays, I 
used formerly to dictate them. I had a certain 
talent in my legs, just as Napoleon had a cer- 
tain genius in the legs of his soldiers. My books 
go through many processes. To begin with I 
fill my note books. Each note as it is used is 
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scratched out in blue or red pencil. From these 
written notes and the tablets of my memory— 
the deltoi of my memory—I write out in copy- 
books the first copy of my novel. I write this 
first copy on alternate pages of my copybooks 
and leave the opposite sheet blank. When the 
book is finished in its rough state, I rewrite it 
page by page on the blank sheets. The page 
on the right is the amended copy of the page 
on the left. Then my wife looks at this second 
copy and suggests to me what improvements 
might: be made. I. note:these down. Then I 
rewrite the whole book again with the joy of a 
school boy who feels that a wearisome task is 
ended. Sometimes I work for eighteen hours 
a day, and day after day. At other times I pass 


months without touching a pen.’’ 

















Tuomas E, MILLARD 


Author of “‘ The New Far East,”’ recently published 





Mr. Kenyon Cox is one of the artists 
commissioned to make decorations for 
the new Essex County court 


pa gy house in Newark. Mr. Cox 
ofMr.Cox 1S a well-known author as well 


as one of the most prominent 
of our American artists. His “Old Mas- 
ters and New” has been accepted all over 
the country as an authoritative work in 
art criticism. 





x % * 


It is probably not known, speaking gen- 
erally, that the Government of the United 
States maintains on all its 
men-of-war excellent libraries 
for the use of officers and crew. 
The Navigation Bureau pur- 
chases each year a number of books— 
travel and exploration predominating in 
the selection of new works. Of course, 
only those which bear the impress of au- 
thority are chosen, so that it is an honor 


Marine 
Libraries 
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for an author to have his book bought 
for this purpose. Such an honor has come 
to Captain Scott, whose “Voyage of Dis- 
covery” was recently purchased to the ex- 
tent of fifty copies for use in these naval 


libraries. 
xk *k x 


Vernon Lee is said to have put her best 
work into her new book, “Hauntings— 
Fantastic Stories.” These are 
not exactly ghost stories, but 
are best described by that 
name. At all events, the nerv- 
ous woman is admonished not to read 
them before going to bed—for there is 
mention of a lunatic in connection with 
one of them. Miss Paget’s charm of style 
must help to relieve the grewsomeness— 
and we are assured that her finest, subtlest 
style is here employed. 


Ghost 
Stories 
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It must be a unique sight to see Oka- 
kura-Kakuzo, attired in full Japanese cos- 
x tume, go sailing into the offices 
Picturesque Of his publishers in crowded, 
Man of workaday New York. But 
esiuaaites the author of “The Book of 
Tea” is perfectly calm, and his gorgeous 
robes in no way embarrass him. 
















OKAKURA-KAKUZO 
Author of “ The Book of Tea.’””, Mr. Okakura writes in 


excellent English 


There were a number of literary people 
in San Francisco at the time of the earth- 


Ractin: quake. Mrs. Jessie Juliet 
Escape Knox, author of “Little Al- 
from the mond Blossoms,” barely es- 
Earthquake §=caped with her life. Her house 


was badly wrecked, the roof and chimney 
falling on the bed before she and her 
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husband had left the room. Mrs. Knox 
writes from San Jose, and mentions the 
number of Chinese refugees there are in 
that place. It will be remembered that 
“Little Almond Blossoms” had its scenes 
in the Chinatown of San Francisco, and 
Mrs. Knox laments the fact that this part 


JESSIE JULIET KNOX 
Mrs Knox regrets the destruction of San Francisco’s China- 


town, in which she was especially interested 


of the city has all been destroyed. She 
says that everybody is living out of doors. 


* * * 


Mr. Warwick Deeping is to have a new 


book—‘“Bess of the Woods.” The scenes 
are English; the time about one hundred 
years ago. The story has the picturesque 
quality and poetic atmosphere characteris- 
tic of all Mr. Deeping’s novels. 


*x* * * 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s observations on 
the telephone, as set forth in the June 
“Critic,” are characterized by 
the usual genial wit of that 
author. Mr. Lang treats mod- 
ern inventions with a certain 
sarcastic lightness that is refreshing after 
the vainglorious boasts of two genera- 
tions who take themselves and _ their 
achievements with a seriousness nearly lu- 
dicrous. Says Mr. Lang of the “phone” :— 


This is a mechanical advantage of our age 
which I have never employed. I tried it once. 


Andrew 
Lang 
and the 
Phone 


I tried, being at the station of Clovenford, on 
the Tweed, to talk to somebody at Galashiels, 
a distance of four or five miles. But I could 
not hear a word that he said, and am there- 
fore unable to be certain as to whether 
he heard a word that I said. Perhaps the 
phone may not have been tele enough, and did 
not carry the distance. I do not know what 
the range of a telephone is, nor whether you 
can have a person over a phone by Marconi’s 
wireless system. Telephones are only known 
to me in the kind of novels which a man reads 
in bed, hoping that they will send him to sleep. 
In one romance of this sort, “The Crimson 
Blind,” a good deal of the action and still more 
of the conversation are transacted by aid of the 
telephone. The characters are always at it, 
busy in unmasking a terrible villain, and they 
find that the instrument works satisfactorily 
and is quite safe. This is not always so; in 
another novel, the hero, who is foreman of a 
jury in a murder case, thinks that he is dis- 
cussing the mystery with the girl of his heart, 
far away (this was a long-range telephone), 
but he is really conversing with another lady, 
who, as far as I have read the story, seems 
likely to be detected as the First or Second 
Murderess. (On research, she was not; the 
murderer was the Counsel for the Defence.) 
Such are the inconveniences and perils of tele- 
phones, which ought to be noted by the fore- 
men of juries. Is it not possible to “tap” the 
wires of a telephone (if they have wires), or 
otherwise to overhear what is being said? 
Lothian Dodd, in “The Wrecker,” did hear 
what the wicked attorney was saying, at his 
end, which had a great effect on the plot. 


OLIVER HuUCKEL 


Mr. Huckel’s translations of “ Parsifal’’ and “Lohengrin ” 
are rich in poetic beauty 


Mrs. Kate Wiggin Riggs, in an intro- 
duction to Mrs. L. Allen Harker’s book, 
shai “Paul and Fiammetta,” pre- 
Harker’s sented Mrs. Harker to Amer- 
Recommend- ican readers with expressions 
— of warmest praise. And Miss 
May Sinclair, author of “The Divine 
Fire” and “The Tysons,” writing in the 
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London “Bookman,” says of the new Eng- 
lish author: 


Mrs. Harker’s chief charm is her sincerity, 
the whole heartedness of her return to a world 
from which she has never felt herself an exile. 
She is innocent of any direct or malignant lit- 
erary intention. Her humor is always spon- 
taneous and delightful. But that she has a lit- 
erary conscience is proved by her scrupulous 
style, by the finished and delicate art shown 




























Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER 


Author of ‘Concerning Paul and Fiammetta,”’ reviewed in 
May Book News 






in these studies of children: Janey, who looked 
“like a rosebud that had tumbled into the sun;” 
Lucy, the three-year-old with “cuddly ways;” 
Harry, the typical “boy;’” Paul, and Fiammetta, 
the small intruse, with a temperament sweet 
as a flower and sharp as a flame. Paul is a 
person of irresistible humor and charm. There 
are only a few, a very few, remarkable books 
about children. Among them Mrs. Allen Har- 
ker’s takes a high and honorable place. 


In the new biography of Tolstoy, by 
P. Birukoff, there are given two lists of 
books; one comprising the lit- 


pom conor erary works that influenced the 
nfluence ° faye Ss ppt gee : , 
Tolstoy Russian socialist during his 


youth—from fourteen to 


twenty years of age—and the other in- 
cluding the books that served as his lit- 
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erary guides from twenty to thirty-five 
years of age. 

Among the first are to be found: the 
New Testament—principally the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew—Sterne’s “Sentimental 
Journey,” Rousseau’s “Confessions,” 
Pushkin’s “Eugene Onegin,” Schiller’s 
“Die Rauber,” the works of Gogol, Tur- 
genef’s “The Memoirs of a Sportsman,” 
“David Copperfield,” Lermontoff’s ‘“Ta- 
man,” and Prescott’s “Conquest of Mex- 
ico.” On the other list are the following: 
“Herman und Dorothea” (Goethe), 
“Notre Dame” (Hugo), 
(Plato), and the “Iliad” and “Odyssey.” 

It is natural that the earlier years of 
Tolstoy’s life should have been devoted 
to the companionship of the books of his 
own land. It is just as natural that when, 
as the years passed, he made the acquaint- 
ance of those other literatures, ages older 
than his own, he should have quickly ap- 
preciated the quality and genius of the 
greatest masters. One would expect that 
Plato and the Germans would appeal to 
him most; and Dickens above all Eng- 
lish writers would be congenial, because 
he gives that contact with the lower realm 
of society which Count Tolstoy loves so 
well, and so desires to benefit. 








* * °K 





Ralph Connor’s new book will be ready 
in the fall. It is to be called “The 
Doctor,” and promises another of those 
vigorous and entertaining stories “which 
it is Dr. Gordon’s gift to be able to write. 


* * x 





M. Marcel Prevost, writing in “Je Sais 
Tout,” gives interesting figures in con- 
nection with a talk on authers 


a °f of large editions. He estimates 
Editions that “Les Miserables” has sold 


to the extent of 365,000 vol- 
umes in the edition of five volumes; and 
that the editor Rouff has sold 19,270,250 
copies of the book. Hugo is said to keep 
three publishing houses alive. Zola has 
sold approximately 2,628,000 volumes ; 
Daudet figures up to 2,212,000 volumes ; 
and Guy de Maupassant aggregates some- 
thing over a million volumes. Paul Bour- 
get ranks with the authors who have sold 
nearly a million; and Paul Adam is esti- 
mated at 100,000. M. Maeterlinck has 
reached 73,000 ‘copies. 
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These are figures that have been estab- 
lished only after a great deal of trouble, 
for publishers and authors are not prone 
to furnish accurately the statistics relating 
to the sales of their books. But the state- 
ments as they stand may be accepted as 
correct. 

a 

Mr. Eustace Miles has assumed the 
role of essayist-maker. His new book, 
“Essays in the Making,” is 
doubtless a worthy attempt to 
help the literary aspirant to 
more successful and less rug- 
ged pathways. But beware of the books 
that tell you “how to.” They may con- 


Making 
€ssayists 
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tain every manner of useful and practical 
advice; they may give you the benefit of 
long and valuable experience ; but, like the 
correspondence schools they are but “first 
aids,” and danger lies in the hopes they 
foster. An Elia is not made by the read- 
ing of handbooks. 
* * ok 
Probably one of the most interesting 
volumes in the “English Men of Letters” 
series is that on “Walter 
Walter Pater” by A. C. Benson, just 
Pater published. Pater has been 
written of but little, and in 
preparing an official biography Mr. Ben- 
son had to call upon every reserve of in- 


MABEL OsGooD WRIGH1 


Mrs. Wright’s new book ‘The Garden, You and 1” by “ Barbara,” has just appeared and is 
reviewed in this number. 
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WARWICK CASTLE 


formation. He received very valuable as- 
sistance from Pater’s sisters; from Dr. 
Shadwell, Provost of Oriel, who was the 
great friend of Pater and his literary 
executor; and from numerous other 
friends, each of whom contributed some 
of the facts. These, when brought to- 
gether, sum up an amount of informa- 
tion hitherto unimagined. For of Pater 
few know anything biographical, save the 
merest outline of dates. 

The new biography will be reviewed in 
the August Book News. 


*x* * * 


This year.marks the one thousandth 
year in the history of Warwick Castle. 
The towns of Warwickshire 
and the surrounding country 
Anniversary are all alive with preparations 


The Warwick 
Millenial 


for celebrating the event. 
July is the month chosen for the various 
pageants and plays, rehearsals of which 
are keeping all the people in the vicinity 
actively engaged. Lord and Lady War- 
wick are heart and soul in the movement 
to commemorate the building of the cas- 


tle, and a distinguished company will be 
gathered to view a succession of gorgeous. 
scenes based on historic episodes associ- 
ated with Warwick. Some five thousand 
seats have been booked for spectators,. 
many of them American tourists. 

Among the historical events to be re- 
produced are the trial and execution of 
Piers Gaveston, favorite of Edward II; 
the arrival of Queen Elizabeth in a state 
coach, and her departure in a state barge ;. 
the coming of Leicester from Kenilworth 
to hold converse with Elizabeth ; and the 
slaying of the dragon, with divers other 
heroic feats—by Guy of Warwick, famous. 
in the annals of the castle. 

It is not stated that the young Shake- 
speare will be on hand at the coming cele- 
bration; but the chance to impersonate 
the master poet may appeal to some one 
of the enterprising company. Shakespeare 
lived so close to Warwick Castle that he 
must have been a familiar figure in the 
neighborhood. We can readily conceive 
of his lurking around, all agog with curi- 
osity, when the great queen stopped at 
Warwick. Those chance pageants fed 
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the youthful imagination of the poet, and 
events at Warwick, as well as the legends 
and history of the place, supplied no little 
material for the plays that were later to 
be written. 


Miss May Sinclair is to have still an- 
other novel. “Superseded” was written 
before “The Divine Fire,” and 
“Suspended” was issued in a small, limited 
pata edition. It attracted only a 
meager share of attention; 
but the later popularity of the author has 
made it expedient to reprint the book in 
popular form. Its earlier title was “Two 
Sides of a Question.” 


* * ok 


“Miss Frances Baird, Detective,” is a 
new novel by Mr. Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, of the staff of the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” and 
author of “Jarvis of Harvard.” 
A woman detective is a rather 
unusual type of heroine, but Miss Baird’s 
activities in solving the mystery of a dou- 
ble robbery and a murder promise interest 
at least. 


A Woman 
Detective 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Author of “ Miss Frances Baird, Detective.” 
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WILLIAM SAGE 


Author of “The District Attorney” 

Mr. William Sage is a New Englander 
by birth and early training. His home 
was in New Hampshire, where 
he still spends his summers. 
During the rest of the year he 
lives in New York City. 
From his experiences as a member of a 
large banking establishment in Wall 
street he gained the knowledge now used 
in his newest novel, “The District Attor- 
ney. 


A Broker 
Novelist 


Many of the readers who have enjoyed 
Meredith Nicholson's novels do not know 
that he was a poet before he 
was a novelist. His magazine 
verse—much of which is good 
—has been collected in book 
form. We quote one poem from the vol- 
ume, which has just been published. 


A Poet 
Novelist 


WIvDE MARGINs. 


Print not my Book of Days, I pray, 
On meager page, in type compact, 
Lest the Great Reader’s calm eye stray 
Skippingly through from fact to fact; 


But let there be a liberal space, 
At least ’twixt lines where ill is writ, 
That I with tempering hand may trace 
A word to dull the edge of it. 


And save for me a margin wide 
Where I may scribble at my ease 
Elucidative note and guide 
Of most adroit apologies! 


LY 


—, 




















The Achievement of 
‘*The Jungle’’ 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN” brought 

on a war that cost many lives; 

“The Jungle” has started a war 

that will save many lives. Here is 
the difference between two remarkable 
books. People have been hearing a lot 
lately about Mr. Sinclair and his novel 
of Packingtown, but the full significance 
of his astonishing achievement will not be 
realized perhaps until some of the benefits 
of the legislation that his revelations have 
brought about are effective. But he has 
already aroused the country as no author 
since Mrs. Stowe. In this respect his feat 
classes him with Charles Reade and Sir 
Walter Besant, both of whom brought 
about reforms in England through the 
publication of books. 

The career of “The Jungle” is in itself 
interesting. Originally written as a serial 
for a socialist weekly in the West, it was 
not brought out in book form until the 
New York publishers had made an investi- 
gation, and were assured that the terrible 
living and working conditions in Packing- 
town were as Mr. Sinclair had depicted 
them. Then things began to happen. 
“The Jungle” became a storm center. No 
book in years has been more savagely at- 
tacked or more enthusiastically acclaimed. 
There was no middle ground. The Presi- 
dent read it. In two weeks two govern- 
ment investigations were under way. In 
less than four months after publication- 
day a measure had been passed by the 
United States Senate providing for ade- 
quate meat inspection, and throwing 
proper safeguards about the meat the 
people eat. Every newspaper in the coun- 
try flamed with indignation over the crime 
of selling tainted meat, and people won- 
dered why the evil had been permitted to 
flourish so long. But the larger meaning 








is the fact that the nation’s conscience is 
aroused, and no power can stop the forces 
that are making for reform. All this has 
been accomplished by a man of twenty- 
seven! 

“The Jungle,” stripped of its social- 
istic propaganda, is a literary performance 
of unusual proportions. With the excep- 
tion of Frank Norris, Mr. Sinclair has 
approached Zola more closely than any 
other American writer. And there is a 
sense, too, in which he is a candidate for 
that high place left vacant by the death 
of the lamented young author of “Mc- 
Teague.” He has power, virility, a mas- 
tery of detail, and he knows how to write. 
He has the whole canvas of American in- 
dustry, its abuses and its possibilities, its 
riot of graft and its teeming people. And 
somewhere in that reeking wage struggle 
lies hidden, at the end of the rainbow, that 
treasure-chest known as the great Ameri- 


can novel. 
Isaac F. MARCOSSON. 


Men, Beasts and 
Butterflies 


MAN,” says the book of Ecclesi- 

astes, “hath no pre-eminence above 

a beast, for all is vanity.” Yet the 

able writer of a most thoughtful 
article on “Animals in Literature,” pub- 
lished in the “Atlantic Monthly” for 
March, 1901, winds up all his specula- 
tions by asserting that animals, even the 
wisest, are “far below us because of our 
will, which makes every man the lord 
of himself and of his fate the master.” 
But this is one of those sweeping asser- 
tions which suggest more questions than 
they answer. In that pathetic funeral of 
a child on shipboard the other day, when 
the little girl’s pet spaniel startled every 
one of the mourners by springing over 
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the railing to be drowned with the little 
mistress, did the faithful creature not be- 
come “lord of himself and of his fate the 
master?” How was it with the dog at 
Helvellyn, who stayed, at his own will, to 
perish beside his master’s dead body, as 
related in Scott’s song? Or how was it 
with that mother-dog described by Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, that aided in bring- 
ing a flock of sheep into the fold during 
a fearful snowstorm, and after they were 
all brought in went back for her own pup- 
pies, to which she had given birth amid 
the storm? She brought them under shel- 
ter, one by one, placing each by the fire, 
then going out again; until she herself 
fell down by the hearth, dead from exhaus- 
tion. 

That an animal has independent will is 
thus plain enough, and while that pos- 
session cannot utter itself by words it 
can do so by actions. It sometimes con- 
forms to its master’s will by reason of 
threats and remembered punishments, yet 
quite as often by affection. Each animal 
has its own methods, so different, so indi- 
vidual, that there is no question as to 
which species it belongs. The domesticated 
cat is silent, the dog barks; the cat clings 
to the house, even when its owner leaves 
it—while the dog follows the owner round 
the world. All is marked and character- 
istic, so that we expect from each species 
its own manifestations, and each stands 
for something by itself. The most silent 
of living things, the floating butterflies, 
seemed to the most brilliant of French au- 
thors, de Maupassant, after his mind had 
become disordered, to represent his float- 
ing ideas—and he called them mes idees. 

How little we know of the methods, 
powers, and aims of the very smallest ani- 
mals! When, for instance, we go out at 
the very beginning of November into the 
country, and see the bushes all around 
us, some fine morning, covered with deli- 
cate threads thrown out by gaily-colored 
spiders—making what Thoreau calls a 
“gossamer day,” and the Germans de- 
scribe as the departing summer, “Der 
fliegender Sommer.” Thoreau describes 
it—I quote from his manuscript journal— 
as “a woof without a warp, of the finest 
conceivable texture, as if made to strain 
the air and light, and catch all the grim- 
ness of the declining year, and leave us 
the clean, strained November air—fall 
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strained.” The air being so cool and free 
from insects, he thinks, “what possesses 
these little creatures to toil and spin so?” 

Or read in Mrs. Ward’s exquisite story, 
called “Loveliness,” of the joint and min- 
gled life of a child and a dog, and see how 
nearly they touch one another in instincts, 
pursuits and loves. The vast question of 
vivisection may have a side to it to which 
Mrs. Ward may not quite do justice ; but 
she did well when, for a time, she let for- 
mal petitions and remonstrances go, and 
achieved that story. It can hardly be 
doubted that the cultivation of the higher 
qualities of an animal, as of a human 
being, makes our duty to it also higher; 
and yet if one thinks of Bill Sykes’s dog 
one sees how much of this high gift is in 
the animal itself. 

Two well-known men who had, like 
myself, served in the Civil War, and had 
attained to the rank of general officers, 
assured me that such experiences had 
cured them of all taste for hunting; and I, 
myself, going back earlier, had already 
been similarly disciplined by seeing a sin- 
gle cedar-bird fall fluttering to the ground, 
transfixed by a playmate’s arrow. Thor- 
eau named his birds “without a gun,” in 
Emerson’s phrase. It is fair to say that 
this abstinence is regarded by scientific 
ornithologists as a thing impracticable ; 
and I am sure that I, for one, could not 
know and love the individual species of 
insects as I do, but for having committed, 
in my youth, no matter how gently, more 
murders than I could now carry on my 
conscience. 

Certainly one of the least objectionable 
forms in which close personal intercourse 
with the animal world may be carried 
on is to dwell in the woods and watch 
wild birds on their nests; or, like some 
young friends of mine in New Hampshire 
who are artist’s children, and so near to 
nature that they sleep every winter night 
on the piazza, next door to Monadnock. 
They bring home many little creatures in 
the chrysalis, each enclosed, as it were, 
in a self-made tomb, and patiently await- 
ing resurrection to an utterly new life. 
These fair prisoners are left on mantel- 
pieces or tables, in rooms where the 
outer air freely comes and goes, and 
after a time this unseen hospitality 
does its work. Each morning some bril- 
liant butterfly or more tardy moth makes 
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its way out, and takes the whole room for 
its world. As the windows are gradually 
opened, it flies out for adventure; and 
then, perhaps, flies in again for welcome— 
which it always receives, and without mo- 
ljestation. By midsummer all are gone, 
but autumn renews the invitation ; and the 
ensuing winter becomes again a time of 
silent hospitality and softly protected lives. 
THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


The Season of Fiction 


OR the average civilized being of 
adult age the height of joy, as the 
hot weather comes on, may be ex- 
pressed in seven words: A cool, 

shady seat and a novel. The seat may 
be a hammock, an easy-chair, or the 
greensward, but it must be shady. The 
novel may be first-rate or tenth-rate, but 
it must tell a story. On a warm day the 
sun and vexing questions of literary qual- 
ity annoy us. We seek a cool retreat, and 
plunge into our story indifferent to the 
fact that it has been praised or abused by 
the critics. 

Summer is, indeed, supremely the season 
of fiction. Some people read novels all 
the year round; but when days are long 
and the sun glares out of the heavens, if 
we read at all, fiction by all odds is our 
first choice. Even the stern moralist, who 
lies buried all winter in the profoundest 
depths of history and philosophy, comes 
to the surface when the roses bloom, and 
bends a tolerant eye on the latest novel. 
The weary student gladly exchanges “the 
still air of delightful studies” for rambles 
in the woods—with a novel in his pocket. 
The call of fiction is not to be denied, and 
most of us surrender willingly to it. 

The demand for stories never slackens. 
Happy indeed must that author be who 
can delight the public in the heated period! 
His books will sell by scores of thousands, 
and those who cannot purchase will bor- 
row them from the nearest free library. 
Fastidious critics may denounce current 
fiction, but the people will laugh at their 
thunderings. You might as well try to 
roll back the waves of the ocean as to 
stop the clamor for more novels. The 
great public will continue to peruse Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and his imitators ; 
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Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins and his imi- 
tators; and even Mr. Henry James, who 
has no imitators—as the well-thumbed vol- 
umes of every circulating library testify. 

Chaucer quaintly tells us that when the 
merry month of May had come he bade 
farewell to his books and grave studies. 
That was before the day of the modern 
novel. Had the old poet lived in our time 
he would, most probably, have exchanged 
his volume of philosophy for the fiction 
number of twenty of our leading maga- 
zines. For thus it is with mortals in the 
twentieth century. And wheresoever we 
go in our search for recreation, 

On hill, in dale, forest or mead, 


By paved fountain or by rushing brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea; 


there, bound in paper or in cloth, fiction 
goes with us. Forms dimly seen on long, 
cool verandahs ; “groups under the dream- 
ing trees;” figures in white seated in 
boats that move slowly on bright waters— 
all reading novels. All hail, then, Spirit 
of Fiction! No serious book shall have 
a moment of our time until the frosts of 
chill October drive us indoors. 
ALBERT S. HENRy. 


A Novelist Too Much 


Forgotten 


UT nobody reads Meredith. The 

expression is a common one; we 

hear it almost invariably when we 

recommend the “The Egoist,” or 
“Diana of the Crossways.” It is a fact— 
and one for which shame should be felt— 
that not two out of a dozen readers realize 
that George Meredith is still among the 
living—that he is still working, though in 
a very leisurely and easy fashion. Ina 
time when a dozen or more novelists are 
turning out their two novels apiece every 
year with unsparing regularity the ideals 
of the early Victorians can scarcely be ex- 
pected to find much sympathy; while 
works of the serious import of George 
Meredith’s novels, and his poetry—beauti- 
ful, but almost wholly unknown in Amer- 
ica—very naturally fail to win favor in the 
sight of readers who refuse to think when 
they read; who want their books served 
to them as the breakfast-food man guar- 
antees to furnish his cereal—predigested. 
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But long after the dozen or more indus- 
trious novelists are laid away to their last 
rest; when the “Beverleys” and _ the 
“Annas” — adventuresses — have finally 
gravitated to their proper niches on the 
top shelves of the public libraries, there 
to mold and to rot, “The Egoist,” “Diana,” 
and “Richard Feverel,” will be among the 
well-loved volumes in the bookcases of 
every cultured home ; and the thumbing of 
good use will testify to the appreciation of 
that author who, in the language of Henry 
James, “is the bright, particular genius of 
our own day, and who strikes us as hitch- 
ing winged horses to the chariot of his 
prose-steeds, who dance and prance and 
caracole, who strain the traces, attempt to 
quit the ground, and yearn for the upper 
air.” 

Meredith has the lyric quality ; he is the 
poet in the novelist; and throughout his 
novels richness of imagination persists. 
He is never at a loss for an original fig- 
ure; he loves to elaborate each picture, 
letting his fancy play upon it without re- 
gard for the economy of words and the 
illustrations that words help him to. It 
is perhaps this tendency to retard the ac- 
tion, to dwell lovingly upon the descrip- 
tion of a character or a place, that makes 
Meredith wearisome to the up-to-date 
reader, who wants to get through with 
twenty books in less time than one novel 
of Meredith can be comfortably dis- 
posed of. 

There is, however, a decided change 
coming about in the character of novel- 
writing. And if the vogue for psycho- 
logical study endures at all, if authors like 
Mrs. Wharton, Miss Sedgwick, and Miss 
Sinclair continue to interest their audi- 
ences with the process of soul-dissection, 
there is every chance for a Meredith re- 
vival. For as we grow less hurried and 
more thoughtful, less strenuously practi- 
cal and more inclined to romanticism, we 
grow into the mood, or at least we ap- 
proach the mood, of George Meredith. 
Probably the publishers who have just 


started to issue a new pocket edition of 
Meredith’s novels foresaw a new interest 
in the English author, and were therefore 
inspired to place his work within easy 
reach of the public. There is a thrall in 
the writing of Meredith that holds the 
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reader who once comes into contact with 
it. There is a ripeness of thought, a pic- 
turesqueness of expression, an influence 
of personality that incite to a better under- 
standing of the novelist himself. And 
Meredith, one of the few survivors of the 
second golden age of English literature, 
is well worth the knowing—side by side 
with a host of authors who fairly clamor 
to get into print, he stands—the one great 
living novelist of the English-speaking 
race. Though he lives in retirement, makes 
no effort to induce an interest in himself, 
and despises all the various undignified 
devices of self-advertisement now so 
largely in use, all lovers of good literature 
remember his existence; and turn natur- 
ally to him for refreshment, and the rein- 
vigoration of mental forces. 

NoRMA BriIGHT CaRSON 
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Four volumes have now been issued by 
the Committee of Fifty, organized a 

years ago for the study of the 
nano ae liquor problem. One dealt with 
the Liquor its legislative aspects, by Fred- 
Problem = erick H. Wines and John 
Koren; another with its economic, by Mr. 
Koren; a third with the “Substitutes for 
the Saloon,” by Raymond Calkins. Dr. 
John S. Billings has edited the last of 
these volumes, “The Physiological As- 
pects of the Liquor Problem.” It con- 
sists of the results of a group of investi- 
gations, opening with one by Dr. W. B. 
Bowditch, “On the present instruction on 
the physiological action of alcohol ;” Pro- 
fessor R. H. Chittenden discussing “The 
influences of alcoholic beverages on di- 
gestion and secretion.” Dr. Billings has 
investigated, through a circular answered 
by 832 persons, the effect of the use of 
alcohol on brain workers, while he has 
drawn from the insane asylums the rela- 
tion of drink habits to insanity. A series 
of experiments on dogs, by Dr. C. F. 
Hodge, and on rabbits, by Dr. A. C. Ab- 
bott, study the effect of alcohol on growth, 
development and infection. Professor O. 
W. Atwater has discussed the nutritive 
value of alcohol, and Dr. William H. 
Welch its pathological value, while the 
toxic results of alcohol have been studied 
by Dr. John J. Abel. 

No previous data comparable with this 
has been brought together or by experts 
of like rank; and as usual with an ex- 
haustive experiment, neither of the ex- 
tremes will be satisfied. “Alcohol in mod- 
erate quantities,” says Dr. Atwater, 
“serves to a limited extent as food.” In 
large quantities it is clearly a poison, and 
in some cases it may be both. Taken in 
small amounts, and in diluted form, alco- 
hol may at times render very valuable aid 
in enfeebled digestion. By “small quan- 
tities” Professor Atwater means a dose 
of an extremely moderate drinker, the 
man who confines himself to a glass or 
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two of mild wine at dinner. The net result 
of these two volumes is that they show 
that the free use of alcohol is undoubt- 
edly harmful at every point—in growth, 
in resistance to disease, in mental work, 
in promoting insanity, and in destroying 
the nervous balance, unexpectedly appar- 
ent in dogs fed on alcohol by their fear 
and apprehension. But there is nothing 
on the other hand to show that small 
doses have any toxic effects. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


* * * 


Mr. Charles Herbert Moore, professor 
of art at Harvard and director of its art 
museum, is already known for 
pr oon me a careful technical study of the 
ee ttn conditions of Gothic architec- 
fg ture—Development and Char- 
acter of Gothic Architecture’—in which 
special stress was laid upon the details of 
construction, both in method and in de- 
sign, as determining the character of this 
style in its full day. In Renaissance archi- 
tecture a different problem is presented, 
because there was no period in Italy in 
which the tradition of Roman construc- 
tion was not maintained. Where Gothic 
architecture is a development out of 
ignorance of building slowly overcome, 
Renaissance architecture is a reaction 
from a period in which ancient methods 
were used mechanically and came later to 
be used intelligently. Mr. Moore, how- 
ever, is obsessed by his preconception in 
regard to the three forms of architecture 
which he looks upon as “pure” or “logi- 
cal”—Greek, Byzantine and Gothic. For 
the composite style he has neither mercy 
nor sympathy. 

The practical result is that he is always 
more anxious to tell his reader what the 
Renaissance architect did not do than 
what he did. Mr. Moore’s thesis is that 
the Italian architect in his churches— 
anxious to produce a dome, and not un- 
derstanding the principles on which it had 
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been constructed either by the use of the 
Byzantine pendentives or of the Gothic 
vault—strengthened his masonry by chain, 
beam and bond, so as to produce a build- 
ing which looked as if it were built solely 
of stone, but which owed its stability to 
the use of other materials. Mr. Moore 
consequently refuses to admire what 
everyone else has looked upon as admir- 
able. But this is to impose academic lim- 
itations on the work of an architect. What 
really took place in Renaissance architec- 
ture was that the Italian had learned, 
partly from the Moslem, to be engineer 
as well as builder, and he dealt with the 
problems of his day by using past orna- 
ment and current construction, as has 
every architect from the Babylonian down. 

Mr. Moore’s analysis of Renaissance 
buildings is painstaking and informing. 
His volume, which reviews in detail the 
domes of Brunelleschi and Angelo, in 
Florence and Rome, is a most admirable 
piece of mingled historic research and 
lucid description. His treatment of Ren- 
aissance palaces is less valuable, because 
there is less opportunity to draw atten- 
tion to details of construction, omitted in 
most of the manuals. His account of the 
Renaissance in North Europe is neces- 
sarily brief and unsympathetic, Mr. 
Moore’s temperament leading him to be 
constitutionally incapable of seeing what 
appeals to the sensitive observer—whose 
range of observation is wider than that of 
the library—in Renaissance architecture, 
on the whole the most consciously well- 
bred design ever devised. He has two sur- 
prising limitations, he never grasps the 
fact which a climb around the dome of 
the Pantheon impresses on one, that it is 
not a dome but a domical shell of re- 
enforced concrete; and, while he has 
studied the dome architecture of Syria 
and Asia Minor, he has not grasped the 
extent to which, during the crusades, it 
switched Italian work into a new channel, 
joined as it was to a new knowledge of 
the way in which wood was used to 
strengthen and bind masonry in Egypt 
and North Africa. No architect and no 
student will read Mr. Moore’s volume 
without gratitude. Neither will he pass 
over a page without criticism. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 


Though principal of the government 
school of art at Calcutta, Mr. Havell is 
still as other men when he 
writes on Hinduism or Budd- 
hism, the Vedas or upanishad, 
the life and worship of the 
Brahmin, or the history and buildings of 
Benares. There is nothing in his pages 
which is not as well or better said else- 
where. But the art of India, for five hun- 
dred years before and five hundred years 
after the Christian era, is scarcely known 
in the West to the general reader or the 
art student. Mr. Havell takes up Budd- 
hist art, describes its monuments, and fol- 
lows it with early and later Brahmin art, 
opening at this point a page wholly new in 
plastic representation. Japanese art can- 
not be in the least understood without a 
knowledge of the art of North India in 
the first millenium before Christ; and 
what is sometimes felt to be Hellenic in 
Japanese art really springs from the lib- 
eral share Greek art had in treating the 
early plastic and pictorial art of the 
Buddhist. Even the way a Japanese artist 
holds his brush foliows the example of 
the Greek vase-painter. The Buddhist 
statue and bas relief was succeeded by a 
period of Brahminic art, still less known 
to the Western critic. Its examples in 
Mr. Havell’s photographs justify his com- 
parison to the best of later Greek sculp- 
ture—the Rhodian school, for instance. 
For the rest, “Benares” is the usual Eng- 
lishman’s account of rites he does not 
understand, a faith he does not appreci- 
ate, and a race he does not respect— 
whether Brahmin or Mohammedan be the 
subject. (Blackie & Son.) 


* * * 


Benares 


E. B. Havell 


A man’s ignorance is often his best aid 
to minute and graphic description of a 
Philippine "¢W land. No touch of com- 
Experiences Parative knowledge appears on 
ofanAmeri- a page of this account of an 
can Teacher American teacher’s experience 
in the Philippines. Nowhere is there any 
suggestion, in this routine adherent to the 
teaching usually used in this country, that 
a tropical race, not yet developed, needs 
a special training. He addresses himself 
to the task of teaching in the Philippines 
exactly as he would in the United States. 
After a generation has been wasted in this 
way, new methods will be adopted. But 
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in spite of, and in a measure because of, 
these limitations, this book is of great 
value for its vivid, naive narrative of an 
American teacher’s observation in the cen- 
tral interior of Northern Luzon, in Nueva 
Viscaya, with some service in South 
Luzon. With the direct and simple accur- 
acy of a familiar letter, W. B. Freer tells 
what he did, how he lived, what he had 
to eat, and what those about him did. It 
is on every page a book of the first im- 
pressions of a man ignorant of the tropics, 
of partially developed races, and of like 
work elsewhere. The practical result is 
a book exactly suited for people at home, 
as ignorant as the author on these sub- 
jects. It is full of the missionary spirit, 
teaching in the Philippines being essen- 
tially missionary work. The man or 
woman who has unconsciously thought of 
the Filipino as an under-sized white man, 
browned by the tropics, will find his mis- 
take in these pages, and will get a vivid 
picture of the need of the islands for 
American direction—always parental, as 
Mr. Freer shows, even in the teacher’s 
work. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


* ok * 


Verse has this about it, that, like all 
arts. it rewards those who seek it for its 
own sake. This closet drama 

en _— lacks the technical conditions 
pa which will permit its produc- 
tion, even with the friendliest 

memory, a careful study of verse condi- 
tions, and dignity. These qualities do not 
bring thronged readers, but they are 
those which bespeak a capacity that cor:- 
mands respect, and in whose future work 
the watchful will have an interest. 


ok *K * 


Mr. Okakura is a Japanese with an 
Oriental mind and an Occidental expres- 
sion. He lives the life of 


Book 
orrea Japan; he talks the life of the 
Okakura West. He has, however, by 
Kakuzo 


this singular and unusual com- 
bination succeeded in making a sort of 
transcribed echo of the subtle emotion with 
which the simple-balanced and contained 
life of the Japanese succeeds in feeling the 
more exquisite passion of life. All that 
goes with romantic passion, and fills the 


News 


great sluice in which western passion boils 
and bubbles to much trouble, Japan en- 
dows with the simple content of physical 
desire, untouched by any psychic yearning 
for woman. That share of the individual 
experience which in the West is absorbed 
by what is called “love,” is left in Japan 
to blossom and bear fruit in relations more 
tender, more subtle and, it is possible it 
will be discovered in the end, more ele- 
vated than that of sex, upon which the 
Occidental heart has lavished all its de- 
sire. Patriotism, friendship, social touch, 
so little practiced as a fine art in the West 
—what could be more ignoble than “treat- 
ing” as the evidence of friendship—be- 
comes under these conditions something to 
be .cherished as the flower of existence. 
So it comes about that men in Japan do not 
cherish a romantic love for their women, 
though they perish gladly in windrows on 
green slopes where a nation is born in a 
day, write sonnets on the battlefield, and 
practice the delicate observance of the 
inner life which holds an act of friendship 
as a religious offering. These are not 
things understood by us of the West; 
but Mr. Okakura has succeeded in giving 
some faint flavor of it in his volume on 
the tea rituals of Japan. It has about it 
that tender and delicate aroma which the 
tea-lover*‘knows when he bruises the dried 
leaves in the warm palm of the living 
hand, breathes upon them, and catches 
straightway the distant odor and scent of 
some warm hillside, where the white 
camelia blossom of the tea once bloomed 
and its tender tipped leaf had a lighter 
green, which guided the hamd of the 
picker. (Fox, Duffield & Co.) 


* ok ok 







Oscar Wilde was a man of high genius, 
flawed by bestial vices, early developed 

and, what is worse, early 
Poems known. He was even from 
Oscar Wilde his days at Oxford a man 

marked for evil. This not only 
cankered his inner life, but put his outer 
utterance in false relation to the ultimate 
truth of morals which it is the final office 
of poetry to express. A great instrument 
was his, which should have sounded to 
great themes—and did in a sonnet like 
“Milton”—which touched the high odic 
note in “The Garden of Eros,” and recur- 
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rently rose to lines of surpassing descrip- 
tion even in verse like “Charmides,” but 
was perpetually being blown upon by 
vagrom passion. His final height, and it 
beacons with the great who immortal 
are, only came after the millstones of 
retribution had ground him to powder. 
The group of poems on Reading Gaol, 
with which these two volumes close, are 
the consummate expression of the male- 
factor’s experiences. Villon is the only 
man whose work on this theme can be 
even compared to Wilde’s. Ovid is weak 
and Lovelace trivial. They raise the two 
volumes, which have just been issued, to 
a rank occupied by no others which have 
appeared in the last decade. Nor are they 
less awing because the man who wrote 
them, having written this penitent verse 
of the man impenitent, declined again to 
the Stygian sty. His fate at the end was 
that of those who make evil their bedfel- 
low, and find that life grants no divorce 
from the past. His verse, none the less, 
has the notes of beauty, of elevation, of 
craftsmanship, and at the end, of power. 
It will not soon be known of the general ; 
but it has its sure place for a dozen poems, 
a tenth of these two volumes. (F. M. 
Buckles & Co.) 


Of Browning’s inner life and thought 
almost as little is known as of Shake- 
Browning Speare’s. This was his purpose. 
andDomett “At the Mermaid” expresses 
Frederic G. his opinion of any such rev- 
— elation — 

Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare, 
he. 

His love letters have appeared, whether 
wisely or not a far future only can say. 
His correspondence with Alfred Dom- 
ett—the Waring of 


What’s become of Waring? 
In Vishnu-land what Avatar? 


By supreme good fortune—which only 
those will appreciate who are fully aware 
how impenetrable and constant was the 
reserve of Browning—his letters written at 
the very threshold of his career, between 
1840 and 1846, when the poet was between 
thirty and forty, have survived. Robert 
Browning, like most introspective men of 
literary power, was a good letter-writer 
and a bad correspondent. 


It will be a passing satisfaction to many 
to learn that having delayed writing to 
Domett at the close of four years of 
vehement correspondence, he failed to an- 
swer instantly a letter, received just as he 
was marrying Miss Barrett, and failed for 
thirty years, carrying the letter from place 
to place in that little heap of letters which 
do not answer themselves, and that all men 
and some women cherish with the constant 
sting of unavailing regret. 

In all the letters make but a small book; 
but they are the letters of a friend, full of 
friendship, and they teem with the per- 
sonality of the writer. Those who have 
heard Browning talk, who know how he 
expressed himself, how readily he spoke 
of his art, and how little one had really 
learned of the inner man when he had 
spoken ; how frank and free his utterance 
was to a friend, and how impenetrable 
was the shadow in which he preserved un- 
touched his final convictions on the great 
issues—which most men, if they have con- 
victions at all, wish all the world to share, 
—will instantly recognize in these letters 
his turns of utterance, frame of mind, and 
spontaneous capacity for the personal ex- 
pression of friendly desire in a friend, such 
as made even an hour with him a lifelong 
memory. 

The quotable passages are few. There 
is fortunately nothing here which the es- 
sayist will be able to quote as the end of 
controversy ; there is the wise advice that 


_a man should write much when he is 


young, in order to have his instrument of 
expression trained to frequent action when 
experience has brought maturity—a view 
which George Meredith expressed in a 
Doric phrase. Beyond this, there is a 
frank confession that while he knew he 
was obscure he was constantly struggling 
to be plainer. These letters are but a 
friend’s letters to a friend. No line of 
them is obscure. As a matter of fact, 
Browning is not obscure. He is-profound ; 
and to those who think with difficulty, pro- 
fundity always offers difficulties ; but they 
are not those of obscurity, any more than 
the depth of the water renders swimming 
difficult, though it may make it perilous 
to those who have never learned to swim. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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Mr. Paine won his position as a news- 
paper man—first at Yale, where he came 
to be known as one of the fore- 
most correspondents, as well 
Ralph D. as a member of the crew; later 
— in practical newspaper work on 
“The Philadelphia Press,” and as corre- 
spondent in Cuba and in China. This vol- 
ume of stories reflects the experiences in 
many lands. The American coast sailor— 
pilot, master, engineer—all are drawn from 
the life with a keen knowledge of men 
and of pluck. The American soldier in 
Peking has his innings. There is a bit of 
Yale boating and another touch of the 
college-man face to face with the realities 
of life. Best of all, Mr. Paine has had in 
“Captain Arendt’s Choice” the privilege of 
giving the hero the pedestal and making 
the spirited daring which saved a steamer 
full of men known to all the world. (The 
Outing Co.) 


The Praying 
Skipper 


* * 


In his second work, which succeeds 
“The Shame of the Cities,” Mr. Steffens 
The Struggie is ridden by the same obsession 


rec. eat Which controls all his work. 
semene He confuses the use, through 
Steffens party power, of the machinery 


of government in aid of personal profit, 
with the absolute control of all its mechan- 
ism under a despotism. Self-seeking men 
have used party machinery, the organ 
through which popular will expresses it- 
self, in order to amass pecuniary profits. 

Mr. Steffens treats this in a clever dedi- 
cation addressed to the Czar—written in 
the best style of the political pamphleteer, 
quite as good in its way as Junius’s ad- 
dress to George II Il—as if it were equiva- 
lent to absolute rule. But all these men 
understand, as does Mr. Steffens himself 
in those lucid and intelligent intervals 
when he is not writing a magazine article, 
that it would be instant ruin for any man 
to meddle with personal liberty, the fabric 
of law, or any one of the great issues on 
which the public is alive and awake. 
These things are often trenched upon at 
one narrow point or another by those who 
are manipulating politics, to secure priv- 
ilege; but these casual incursions of a 
predatory horde are very different from 
conquest. This error acts like strabismus. 
Mr. Steffens sees with accuracy, but every- 
body else can see that he is cross-eyed in 
his vision. He has been indefatigable in 
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acquiring facts, and has modeled them 
with an exact skill. His pictures and por- 
traits of public men have the graphic like- 
ness and also the limitations, of the special 
pleader. He sees everything as either 
black or white; whereas this is a world 
wherein men are for the most part neither 
one or the other, but changing from black 
to gray and to white. But nowhere else 
will you find so good a description of the 
recent political history in Missouri and 
Illinois, and its relations to Chicago, 
Rhode Island, Ohio and New Jersey. The 
odd thing is that in the future the book 
will be accepted as history. What Mr. 
Steffens has said rhetorically to affect the 
opinions of men, in order by a neat phrase 
to drive home his conception, will in fu- 
ture be taken for exact truth. There are 
many pages in which Mr. Steffens makes 
a mistake by overweighing one thing and 
understating another; but there is also 
not a page in which substantial truth is 
not said as to the extent to which private 
gain has been made the basis of public 
action. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


* * * 


Dr. Scherer represents the new genera- 
tion of the South, born since the war. 
The Holy Coming from North Carolina 
Grail which now, as in the early his- 
James A.B. tory of the section, has repre- 
Scherer sented advance and not reac- 
tion, and just turned of thirty, he is presi- 
dent of Newberry College, the leading 
southern Lutheran institution in South 
Carolina. The most important essay in 
this volume is his frank, courageous at- 
tack upon lynching ; but the larger portion 
of the work is given to a close literary 
study of Henry Timrod and Sidney 
Lanier, joined to addresses, and the advo- 
cacy of idealism in letters, in affairs and in 
conduct. Powerfully influenced by Ten- 
nyson, in this as in much else, Dr. Scherer 
represents the experience of the South in 
taking literary influence a generation later 
than the North. Throughout history the 
South has represented the ideal aspect of 
American life. Nothing is more encourag- 
ing in national development to-day than 
the return of that sectionto its earlier atti- 
tude. Whatever lack exists in the strik- 
ing and original phrase, these essays stand 
for the new in the South, and its better 


old. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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Fiction for Summer 


My Little Boy* 
W HAT a pity that all boys do not 


have fathers like “my little boy”! 

Always sympathetic, always under- 

standing—Carl Ewald writes of the 
development of children in a way that 
puts new love into the heart, and a fresh 
interest in mankind. 

The “little boy” is only an ordinary lit- 
tle boy after all, but it is that which makes 
him so interesting. We too often forget 
the ordinary people; forget that they 
have thoughts and feelings—a whole host 
of them—as complicated as the thoughts 
and feelings of the more unique. 

The innate chivalry of the small boy, 
his force of affection, his small practical- 
ities, and the way in which he exemplifies 
the larger traits of humanity, even in his 
immaturity—these are the points that are 
set forth in Carl Ewald’s books. And the 
manner of writing has a charm and a sim- 
plicity truly refreshing. 





The Way of The Gods+ 
OR one who has never been in Japan 
7 Mr. John Luther Long succeeds 
more than admirably in writing a 
Japanese story. And yet it is not, 
perhaps, the atmosphere of the Orient that 
makes Mr. Long’s work so enjoyable, and 
gives it that touch of kinship with 
the world which is its most  signifi- 
cant point. It is rather the truth to 
life that animates the pages, and the 
careful delineation of character along 
universal lines—placing all men of all 
ages and lands on a common plane—which 
compels the reader’s sympathy. It is not 
because Shijiro exemplified the teachings 
of Bushido; it is not because as samurai 
he loses caste when he marries an eta— 
these are not the things which give the 
book its appeal. What touches us is the 
fundamental chivalry of the man; the 
ready sacrifice of the woman, who would 
give her very soul for the sake of the de- 
votion in her. 
*My LitrLe Boy. By Carl Ewald. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
tTHE Way oF THE Gops. By John Luther 


Long. The Macmillan Company. 


Readers 


Morally speaking, the people in Mr. 
Long’s books are Titans. They have a 
bigness and a broadness that sets them 
apart from many of the contemporary cre- 
ations in fiction. They know how to live, 
how to get out of living the largest meas- 
ures of joy and sorrow. They are modern 
martyrs—and we love them; for every day 
we see them all around and about us— 
men and women who receive no credit 
for noble being and doing, but who go 
on being and doing just the same. They 
make us believe more firmly that life is 
well worth the struggle it often brings; 
that there is sorrow in the world only that 
the joy which follows may be the more 
complete. 

The Japanese furnish the appropriate 
types for Mr. Long’s view of mankind. 
That strange yielding to fatality, that un- 
derlying melancholy, that all-absorbing de- 
votion to the principles of religion, give 
excellent opportunity for the moral les- 
sons Mr. Long would teach. 


The Court of Love # 


HE Court of Love” is not equal to 

the short stories of Alice Brown. 

But it gives rein to the sweet non- 

sense that helps to lift us over life’s 

rough places, and it shows rare knowl- 

edge of men, and especially of women of 
strong sympathies and keen wit. 

A happy girl founded “The Court: of 
Love,” not only because love is the 
sweetest and best thing in life, but be- 
cause she had learned in suffering the 
worth of joy. She explains: “When great- 
uncle died I vowed every penny he left 
should be spent in buying somebody the 
fun I missed.” She buys and opens a 
country home, where she gathers the sick 
and sore of heart, of mind, of body, and 
gives to each his heart’s desire. 

We feel the quickening of the clergy- 
man’s heart when it was possible to throw 
aside his hard routine life and act the 
clown. He felt as if he had taken up a 
pretty story book, and had read a page 
in the pauses of his sermon. This spirit 


By Alice Brown. 





*THE Court oF LOVE. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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broods over all brought to the “Court of 
Love.” Our eyes moisten when we read 
the clown’s one wish from boyhood to 
have “Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” It was not a mere book 
to be caught on the shelves. It was a 
dream of his youth, and her hospitality to 
dreams had given it body. 
KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


The 


NE looks for a novelette after each 
of Mr. Phillips’s novels. The temp- 
tation to write too much is the 
cause of many of the inferior stor- 

ies that we get from a practiced pen. 
“The Fortune Hunter” is good in concept, 
and the author has worked in various of 
his usual protests against “graft” and all 
things akin; but as a story to be enjoyed 
it is not on a plane with most of his work. 

Romance in the more common walks of 
life is a good subject; and Mr. Phillips 
is skilled in character portrayal. He man- 
ages to effect a good deal in a small space. 
If now and then he fails to make the im- 
pression that he is accustomed to making, 
we can lay it to a lack of time. A man 
who is coping with “the treason of the 
Senate” is scarcely expected to be ready 
with two or three novels a year and @ 
couple of novelettes. : 


Fortune Hunter# 


The Vineot Sibmah+ 


of Sibmah: thy plants are gone 
over the sea,” introduces Andrew 
Macphail’s tale of Puritan New 


T HIS ingenious fore-motto, “O Vine 


England. <A certain Captain Nicholas 
Dexter, who fought in the doughty days 
of Cromwell, tells his own story, and with 
a certain soldierly rawness, a certain awk- 
ward and naive simplicity which the author 
has assumed almost faultlessly. Indeed 
the “joinery of words” smacks so strongly 
of the Roundhead year, 1662, that one 
turns back with a start to find it was writ- 
ten and done into print most matter-of- 
factly in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and six! As to the story itself, 
if you have breathlessly read through the 

*THE FortTuNE Hunter. By David Graham 
Phillips. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


+THE VinE oF SipMAH. By Andrew Mac- 
Phail. The Macmillan Company. 


“Leather Stocking Tales” in the attic, and 
more keenly, if less blood-thirstily, have 
continued to read them in maturer years 
beside the library table, you will find your 
spirit rising at every page of this dashing 
tale of adventure. There are Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, Quakers, Puritans, 
pirates and savages, as heterogeneously 
gathered together as they really were in 
those unusual days of the foundation of 
a new nation; and under all there is a 
wholesome leaven of liberty. The motive 
of the narration is the search of a man 
for a maid, not new, but newly told in the 
fearless speech of a blunt soldier, unlet- 
tered in love, but very close to the heart 
of true romance. The little love-scenes at 
the close have much personality, and a 
white purity that will recall Sir Galahad 
and the “Round Table.” 
MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


Coniston* 


NEW novel by Winston Churchill 

is, of course, an event; for he is 

never in a hurry to put one out 

before it is done. “Coniston’”’ comes 
now—adorned with many of Florence 
Scovel Shinn’s characteristic, semi-humor- 
ous drawings. The tale is a good, long 
five hundred pages or more; not “some- 
thing to pass away an idle hour,” but 
enough for three or four delightful even- 
ings. 

All the characters are consistently 
drawn; but Jethro Bass is likely to be an 
immortal—Jethro the tall and lank and 
taciturn, tanner in a little New England 
village, and the power behind the throne 
in local and State politics. Mr. Churchill 
intimates in an “Afterword” that the char- 
acter, deeds and influence of Jethro are 
to a large extent founded on fact. The 
historic setting of this double love-story 
has two periods—one a score of years 
or so before the Civil War; the other dur- 
ing Grant’s administration, the President 
himself appearing prominently in a chap- 
ter or two. 

First and foremost this is a love-story ; 
all else is contributory or incidental. The 
two Cynthias will have many loving ad- 
mirers outside the book as well as in; and 





*Coniston. By Winston Churchill, ‘author 
of “Richard Carvel,” etc. With illustrations by 
Florence Scovel Shinn. The Macmillan Co. 
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Fiction 


the many typical New England characters 
—the quaint and broad, the narrow and 
grasping—will be accepted as extremely 
well done. But to Jethro we return again 
and again—as in the story—the one cen- 
tral, dominating, hypnotic force. Rugged, 
rude of speech, uncompromising, seem- 
ingly unscrupulous in secret methods of 
power, this much-hated pioneer among po- 
litical bosses is also much-loved; and he 
is grandly passionate in his love as in his 
hate. 

But in this romance, so full of strong 
emotions, possibly the most striking thing 
is the subtle humor that lightens many a 
page—far more noticeable than usual in 
Mr. Churchill’s novels. Perhaps there is 
a touch of humor, also, when he assures 
us three or four times that certain char- 
acters—notably the lively Sally Broke— 
will probably appear later in another novel. 
That’s frank, certainly; and frankly, we 
hope they will. 


Nicanor#*® 


ities that repel rather than attract 
the average reader. Yet among a 
certain class these novels never fail 
to win the appreciation they deserve. 
“Nicanor” is lyrical; it is cld-world; the 
music of its pages will bring delight to 
those who read it in the spirit of romance. 

The boy poet, upon whom fell the man- 
tle of his grandfather Melchior, teller of 
tales, is as picturesque a figure as recent 
fiction has given us. He is no handsome 
hero, no man-god such as indiscriminate 
novelists are wont to foist upon us; he 
is just a great, hulking, shock-headed 
young Briton, of the days when Rome 
ruled over the island—a youth crude and 
coarse, like other men of that time, but 
with a heart big and tender on occasion ; 
and to Nicanor was given a “silver 
tongue,” and the love of two good 
women. 

It is a long story, but a beautiful one, 
despite the bloodshed and the burnings. 
It has much of pathos, and the hint of 
tragedy is rarely absent. But it is tender 
tragedy, through which runs a strain of 
religious faith that is singularly impres- 
sive. 


-*NICANOR, TELLER OF TALES. By C. Bryson 
Taylor. Illustrated. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


z HERE are novels with poetic qual- 
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The style has evidently been molded on 
the Bible. The sentences are semi- 
rhythmic in form and are rich in poetic 
figure. 

Perhaps nothing in the book is more 
touching or beautiful than Nicanor’s ren- 
dering of the story of the coming of 
Christ—not even the passage in “Ben 
Hur” descriptive of the Nativity dawn sur- 
passes it. 


A Flower of France# 


OAN OF ARC has not appeared in 
fiction as often as one might ex- 
pect. But Mr. Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy has an eye quick to perceive 

possibilities; and the picturesque little 
prophetess of France, the girl warrior who 
died so nobly at the stake, could scarcely 
fail to appeal to so keen a romancer. 

Of course the story is largely romance, 
though the author has fitted in the histori- 
cal facts with a commendable skill. The 
element of the supernatural is emphasized 
in the narrative; and a clever invention 
has provided various other elaborations in 
setting and characterization. 

In form the novel shows a construction 
fitted to dramatization. All Mr. McCar- 
thy’s stories are primarily plays, and this 
view to stage presentation intensifies the 
scenes and action throughout. 


The Tower + 
S OCIETY in a college town is nat- 


urally mixed. The atmosphere of 
the place attracts many varieties of 
people, and these, when faithfully 
transcribed in a book, must needs offer 
interesting material for contemplation. 
Mrs. Mary Tappan Wright has the 
spirit and the color of the college town 
in her new story. She has, too, a psy- 
chological element in the work that is ap- 
preciable to the reader who likes charac- 
ter study with detail and penetration. At 
the same time she has not sacrificed the 
background nor the minor characters to 
the development of a central figure, and 
this gives the book an impression of being 
well rounded out—a complete picture. 
~*A FLower OF France. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. Harper & Brothers. 


tTHe Tower. By Mary Tappan Wright, au- 
thor of “The Test.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A Little Sister of 
Destiny* 


R. BURGESS might have called 
this book “A Promoter of Desti- 
nies;” for such his pretty, dainty 
heiress is; and well may her exam- 
ple be given to a world in which wealth 
too frequently forgets or ignores poverty. 

The volume is a series of short stories 
about a charming American girl who “had 
so many dollars she didn’t know what to 
do.” So, womanlike, she did just as she 
pleased. And she pleased to play the 
Lady Bountiful in a very lovable and tact- 
ful fashion, whereby many persons were 
made happy, and she herself, in turn, 
found a happiness well-deserved. 

Mr. Burgess employs a fanciful style 
that is admirably adjusted to an imprac- 
ticable theme. It all makes a pleasing 
twentieth-century fairy tale—something 
that is always welcome. 


For the Soul of Rafaelt 


ARAH ELLIS RYAN writes a 

story that affords a detailed and 

colorful picture of life in California 

in the days of the old missions. 
That was a land of romance—romance 
that throbbed and tingled with the primi- 
tive passions of a half-barbarous race; 
that was a time of conflicting spirits in 
a period of transition, the old regime giv- 
ing way to the new, age falling under 
the heel of youth—with its audacity and 
unthinking cruelty. 

In the midst of those wide-sweeping 
plains of brown dust and cacti, with here 
and there the rift of a canyon, a beautiful 
Mexican girl sacrifices her heart’s love 
for the sake of tradition and a_ vow. 
Rafael the irresponsible accepts all with 
the complacency of consummate selfish- 
ness; Angela the envious pays her score 
as the thief of another’s rightful affection ; 
Keith and Raquel live as great souls and 
noble, knowing the beauty of renuncia- 
tion. 

On the whole it is a well-constructed 
tale, a little long drawn out, but with the 


*A Litre Sister or Destiny. By Gelett 
surgess. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

+ For tue Sout of Raragyi. By Marah Ellis 
Ryan, author of “Told in the Hills,” ete. II- 
lustrated. A. C, McClurg & Co. 
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periods of action and the dramatic points 
sufficiently well placed to insure a con- 
tinuous interest. Just a touch of the weird 
recalls the tragedy of the Alamo, and 
gives the book kinship with “The Dragon 
Fly” and “Isidro.” For a canvas so full 
of figures, events and details of back- 
ground, the book gives clear impressions 
and vividly individual scenes. The possi- 
bilities for melodrama must have been an 
almost irresistible temptation; but the ac- 
tion has a strength born of restraint that 
deserves a word of credit. 


The Girl with the 
Blue Sailor* 


ITH no graver purpose than to 

amuse, “The Girl with the Blue 

Sailor” belongs to the hammock 

school of fiction; and is typical of 
the light reading our indolence leads us to 
demand during the summer months. It 
will please the average feminine with a 
taste for chocolate sundaes, and a dispo- 
sition towards things not too serious. 
Though written as it is with the light touch 
which balances the theme, it makes a de- 
lightful volume for a lazy day. 

While claiming no lofty mission, the 
book is an exposition of the truth of two 
sayings—one that love is blind, and the 
other that its course never did run smooth. 
The author has very dexterously compli- 
cated things, in the meantime managing a 
satisfactory conclusion, in spite of “wise 
saws and ancient sayings.” 


Rosa D. WEsTon. 


The Tysonst 


S a serial this was “Mr. and Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson.” So put, the title 
was more explicit. The story is 
an example in modern realism of 
the type approaching the work of Mrs. 
Wharton and Mrs. Humphry Ward. The 
elaborate scheme of “The Divine Fire” 
makes this newer novel a comparatively 
simple matter; yet there is a decided im- 
provement in the manner of Miss Sin- 
clair’s treatment, and the practice in con- 


*Tue Girt With THE Biur Sartor. By 


Jurton FE, Stevenson. Illustrated. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


tTue Tysons. By May Sinclair. B. W. 


Dodge Company. 
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densation might have been employed in 
the earlier work with advantage. 

The problem of two strange characters 
united in marriage—the woman suppos- 
edly of the stupid, pretty-faced but no- 
brain variety, the man a frank sensualist 
who has taken his full share of what a 
world none too clean has to offer—is the 
problem Miss Sinclair essays to propound. 
The characterization is more than excel- 
lently done; it is conscientious, minute, 
subtle. The incidents are ordinary; the 
value of the work lies in the descriptive 
ability with which the author handles psy- 
chological perplexities. But it is a ques- 
tion if the scalpel has not been too zeal- 
ously employed; the intensity of feeling, 
and the broad humanity of “The Divine 
Fire” are lacking. ‘The work is more ma- 
ture, more artistic; it is not so sympa- 
thetic. In Miss Sinclair’s former work 
the romantic formed a halo for the real; 
in the present story the realism has a 
touch of cruelty and coldness. 


Mr. Pratt® 


HE Simple Life” is the occasion for 

this clever bit of humorous fiction 

concerning the search of two 

wealthy young New Yorkers for 
health and contentment of mind by a re- 
turn to nature, as told effectively by Cap- 
tain Solomon Pratt of the “Dora Bas- 
sett.” Mr. Pratt is a worthy successor 
of the inimitable “Cap’n Eri;” and his 
homely philosophy, in his capacity of 
guardian angel and general factotum to 
the two sojourners, is droll and unique. 
Their tribulations under the extortions of 
the honest country folk for provisions, the 
disgust of their English valet at the un- 
dignified necessities of the “simple life,” 
their equally unsuccessful attempts at gar- 
dening and navigation, furnish a constant 
fund of ludicrous incident. Their rela- 
tions with the villagers give opportunity 
for some excellent character drawing, and 
many amusing situations which must be 
read to be appreciated. 

There is a double love affair interwoven 
in the tale, and while its career is suffi- 
ciently far from smooth, all comes dra- 
matically right in the end. The book por- 
trays many-sided human nature—our- 

*Mr. Pratt. By Joseph C. Lincoln. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 


selves and our neighbors as we are—with 
telepathic insight for the humorous side. 
There is not an uninteresting page, al- 
though the converts to the “simple life” 
may disagree with the evident moral that 
there is too much hewing of wood and 
drawing of water connected with that 
happy state; and that “little old New York 
is good enough for me.” 
FE. J. Smirn. 


The Garden, You and 1* 


RS. WRIGHT, of “Barbara” fame, 
has very cleverly united the ele- 
ments of a romance and a garden 
treatise in her new volume. The 
home gardener, who plans for bright 
spots about the house, may derive a great 
deal of useful information from this book; 
the novel-reader, who enjoys a tender 
tale of life viewed through the glasses of 
rose-color, will peruse it with no little zest. 
If the novel-reader is bored now and then 
by the minuteness of the instructions for 
laying out divers beds of posies he may 
find ample compensation in the “Man 
from Everywhere” and “Maria Maxwell.” 
On the other hand, the reader out for 
garden news may smile in calm superior- 
ity over the gossipy bits that appertain to 
the career of the Infant and the stay-at- 
home vacation of Mary Penrose and Bart. 
“Barbara” writes fluently; her letters 
are models of those simple heart-to-heart 
talks that make correspondence delightful ; 
and she differentiates beautifully in as- 
suming the several characters responsible 
for the various chapters. 


The Lady of the Well*t 


N the days when the grandson of 
Frederick Barbarossa ruled as Em- 
peror, and lived under the ban of 
the Pope, the troubadour wandered 
free in the protection of the king, and 
found encouragement for the light lilt of 
love and the expression of tenderly in- 
spired fancy. In Lombardy in those days 
one singer Bernart found the image of 
his heart’s love mirrored in a cool, fra- 


*Tur GarpeN, You Ano I, By the author of 
“The Garden of the Commuter’s Wife,” ete. 
Illustrated. The Macm#llan Company. 

*Tue LaDy of THE WELL. By Eleanor Alex- 
ander. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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grant forest pool. He sang a song there- 
of, and the song saved his life. What 
adventures followed, what romantic 
scenes, it is not for us to tell. Miss 
Alexander is clever at the weaving of 
brightly colored and intricately patterned 
tapestry; her story is a remnant of some 


Three 


Books by 


the Civil War and written by for- 

mer Confederate soldiers have just 

been issued. “Morgan’s Cavalry,’’* 
by General Basil W. Duke, is a real con- 
tribution to history. The campaigns of 
General John H. Morgan, commonly 
known as a “guerilla,” have been misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood for forty years, 
and now the only living man competent 
to write of them has given us a valuable 
book. General Duke was not only ‘the 
brother-in-law, but the chief lieutenant 
and successor of Morgan, so that he 
speaks with authority. 

While he admits that he writes in a 
spirit of friendliness for his old men, he 
has made no effort to distort history. He 
displays an admirable temper, and tells the 
truth so far as he has seen it or learned 
it from others. He admits that Morgan 
was insubordinate, and that the later pil- 
laging by his troops got the cavalry officer 
into trouble at Richmond, so that he came 
near being court-martialed. But he says 
that in the earlier part of the war, when 
Morgan’s men were Kentuckians, his 
raids were conducted according to the 
laws of war. The value of the book lies 
in his explanation of the grand strategy 
of Morgan in swiftly moving through 
Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio, so as to draw 
great masses of troops after him, thus 
preventing an increase of the Federal 
forces farther south. In his Ohio raid 
this strategy was successful, though it re- 
sulted in the capture of Morgan and most 
of his men. It did, however, lessen the 
army that Rosecrans would have had to 
fight with at Chickamauga. The author 
says that he does not know how Morgan 
was killed. 


*Morcan’s CAVALRY. By Basil W. Duke. 
Neale Publishing Company. 


T HREE books dealing with phases of 





News 


fair lady’s handiwork resurrected and 
freshened for our view. 

The atmosphere of medizvalism, the 
characters of the people of the story, are 
vivid. The tale moves with an easy grace, 
and bears a pleasant suggestion of having 
been a labor of love. 


Ex-Confederates 


“Recollections of a Lifetime,”* by John 
Goode, of Virginia, is a pleasing series 
of rambling notes, covering a very long 
and varied career. Judge Goode is one 
of the most eminent lawyers at the Vir- 
ginia bar, especially in the criminal depart- 
ment. He is one of the few surviving 
members of the Confederate Congress, 
and what he has to say concerning the 
civil affairs of the Confederacy give the 
book its chief historical value. Unfortu- 
nately he is far from being as explicit as 
might have been the case. We have no 
work that is adequate on this subject, 
but what Judge Goode tells us is enter- 
taining and to an extent important. He 
served on the staff of the army, and re- 
lates some good anecdotes. Later he was 
a member of Congress at Washington, and 
solicitor-general under Cleveland. He is 
still practicing law at the capital, and is a 
reconstructed citizen who is honored with- 
out regard to party. 

“Confederate Operations in Canada and 
New York,”+ by Captain John W. Head- 
ley, is interesting and has some value, al- 
though the book is loosely constructed, 
badly written, and worthless as to most 
of its opinions. Captain Headley was one 
of Morgan’s men detached for spy duty 
in Canada. He took part in the abortive 
effort to release the Confederate prisoners 
on Johnson’s Island in Put-in Bay, and 
afterwards went to New York and took 
part in the effort to burn that city with 
“Greek fire.” The fires were set in many 
places, but were speedily quenched. It is 
this part of the narrative that is of especial 
interest. The author sees no moral turpi- 
tude in the effort, but seeks to justify it. 


*RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. By John 
Goode. Neale Publishing Company. 

+CONFEDERATE OPERATIONS IN CANADA AND 
New York. By John W. Headley. Neale Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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Colonel 


WO _sumptuously-printed volumes 
of reminiscences by Colonel A. K. 
McClure have just been issued, 
each set bearing the autograph of 
the author. He brings together in the 
books a vast amount of interesting and 
important material bearing upon the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania during and since the 
Civil War. Some of it is not new; for 
since Mr. McClure abandoned journalism 
he has passed the years far from idly, and 
this is but one of several books which he 
has written. It is Mr. Bryce who has said 
that what Americans need most to do is 
to study the history and institutions of 
their several States. There are many to 
write of the nation ; almost none to devote 
attention to the governments which are 
federated to produce the nation. The his- 
tory of these is lost to view, and we clearly 
lack much which would contribute to a full 
understanding of the larger question. 
That Mr. McClure had very intimately 
to do with the politics of Pennsylvania, 
especially when Curtin was a power in the 
State, is well-known. The association 
brought him into contact with Lincoln at 
several important points. His recollections 
of this time are particularly noteworthy. 
Although the author was in the thick of 
all the political fights in which he partici- 
pated at all, he has endeavored to rid him- 
self of partisan feeling; and it must be 
admitted that he has succeeded to a com- 
mendable degree. Yet he gives McClel- 
lan and Meade the benefit of the doubt; 
and neither forgets nor forgives Grant or 


Psychological 


Hyslop is admittedly supplement- 
ary to a former one in which were 
set forth, with some particularity, 
the views of spiritists, based on the phe- 
nomena of spiritualist mediums in gen- 


T HIS volume by Professor James H. 


*Otp Time Notes oF PENNSYLVANIA. By 
Setexuirder K. McClure. Autograph Edition. 
Twa volumes. The John C. Winston Company. 

tEnicMas OF PsycHIcAL RESEARCH. By 
James H. Hyslop, author of “Science and a 
Future Life.” Herbert B. Turner & Co. 


McClure’ 


s Reminiscences * 


the Camerons; thus making it patent 
where his heart lay in the battles of the 
past. 

It is not possible to give a very high 
place to Mr. McClure’s testimony as his- 
tory; but it is the material of which his- 
tory is made. Many of the scenes which 
he describes, being mere factional political 
contests, do not loom very large on the 
horizon of the world; but it is useful to 
have this record of them. On the whole 
the “Notes” are worthy of the author, the 
reader, and the publisher. 

It is interesting to consider how the 
views and sentiments of men change in a 
short time. Mr. McClure tells with what 
difficulty he found property-owners on 
Chestnut street willing to secure the end 
of a rope on which to hang a Lincoln 
campaign-flag in 1860; and with what ob- 
stacles he met in obtaining grave space in 
Chambersburg for the body of a Confed- 
erate soldier. Mr. McClure maintains also. 
that he opposed the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, predicting to Lincoln its untoward 
consequences as a political step. 

There are some inaccuracies in the 
work—for instance, the part about the 
Pennsylvania State war loan. According 
to the papers of Jay Cooke the loan was 
oversubscribed in two weeks. It seems: 
that Mr. Cooke was responsible for this, 
rather than William M. Meredith or any 
other man, measure or thing. The por- 
traits in the volumes are numerous and 
good. 

ELuis PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 


Researcht 


eral, and especially on a long and careful 
study of Mrs. Piper. The result of these 
studies was summed up by Professor Hys- 
lop in the statement that, as at present 
advised, these phenomena were best ac- 
counted for on the spiritist basis. It was 
not claimed categorically that this was the 
case, but until further information was at 
hand the hypothesis would be: consid- 
ered as best adapted to explain observa- 
tions. 
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In “Enigmas of Psychical Research” 
Professor Hyslop goes afield, and gives 
such scientific information as is available 
concerning many other psychological phe- 
nomena. He devotes chapters to crystal- 
gazing, clairvoyance and telepathy, but 
most of all to apparitions. In fact, the 
burden of the book, and that part which 
is of greatest interest, is a discussion of 
possible or actual appearances of the 
shades of the departed. 

Are there ghosts? The subject is, at 
best, a most difficult one. It is hard to 
study it scientifically, since alleged appari- 
tions come without warning, and seldom 
with such frequency as to invite careful 
investigation. It can be seen that here is 
a better chance for the imagination to have 





An Experiment in 


things of large proportions. While 
Alfred Noyes continues serially in 
“Blackwood’s” his epic poem 
“Drake,” Mr. Hardy gives to the public 
the second volume of his extended effort 
in chronicle drama. When the first vol- 
ume of “The Dynasts” appeared two 
years ago, even the rabid literary innova- 
tor hesitated at the forbidding subtitle an- 
nouncing a drama in three parts, nineteen 
acts, and—Mr. Hardy has unpardonably 
accentuated the size—one hundred and 
thirty scenes. But if the work was large, 
the spirit also was large, and the instru- 
ment of expression—blank verse—pliant 
to the touch of no inexperienced hand. 
The most notable point of interest in 
this drama is the complete unfolding of 
the mind of Hardy. The author of “Hap” 
and other of the Wessex poems, the 
Hardy of the “Woodlanders” and “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,” is here matured 
into the Spirit of the Years, wise, stoical, 
grandly fatalistic. But the maturing merely 
reveals the younger Hardy with the early 
convictions intensified into a kind of in- 
evitable pessimism. Much is made of the 
unconscious unfolding of the Universal 
Will, of eternal changeless Chance; and 


*TuEe Dynasts. A Drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars. By Thomas Hardy. The Macmillan 
Company. 


L ITERATURE is not yet done with 
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play than in spiritualist seances. If one 
man saw an alleged ghost at five different 
times we might assume that he was mis- 
taken, that the impressions were subjec- 
tive rather than objective; but if five dif- 
ferent persons saw the same ghost, the 
testimony is much more credible. 
Professor Hyslop says that there have 
been unquestioned instances where appari- 
tions have been repeatedly seen, and have 
been tested by human beings under con- 
ditions which lead to a belief in their exist- 
ence. He admits that the subject is not 
fully investigated, and that progress must 
be slow; but he considers that phenomena 
alleged to be genuine have tended very 
largely to confirm the spiritist hypothesis. 


JosEpH M. RocErs. 





Art * 


these phrases almost build up a poetic 
doctrine of Fatalistic Pantheism. 

Another interesting element in the 
drama is the evidence of Greek influence 
in both plan and tone. The tone of hope- 
less resignation to blind Fortune is present 
in all its force, recalling A%schylus and 
Sophocles in the sobless contemplation and 
questioning of the darker tracings of Di- 
vinity. Hardy, indeed, goes one step fur- 
ther, and brands that Divinity conscience- 
less ; but without any strong, defiant note, 
or a Nitzschean boast in the supremacy 
of the individual will. 

In plan, the Spirits of Pity and of Irony 
furnish the Greek chorus similitudes, and 
make the action of the drama stereuscopic 
in character ; for the impression is not that 
of immediate presentative movement, but 
of projected action. The dumb shows fur- 
ther this impression, and it is interesting 
to note that the most real characters in 
the drama are the commoners, notably the 
Wessex citizens. 

Mr. Hardy is at no pains to spare the 
English race the opprobrium of hypocrisy 
in the assumption to itself of all the moral 
virtues—witness the satirical rendering of 
the Prince George-Fitzherbert liaison. 
Satire of the social vices, in fact, is an im- 
portant element of this second part. 

A just estimate of the whole work de- 
mands a reservation of personal judgment 


Dramatic 


























until the appearance of the concluding 
seven acts. Interesting reading the first 
two parts have proved. Thus far the 
dynasts themselves have been historically 


A Group of Pleasant 


T has been said that “the good 

critic is he who narrates the ad- 

ventures of his own mind in its 

intercourse with masterpieces.” 
The remark does not indicate how much 
the masterpieces have to do with the ad- 
ventures. The rollicking-minded, open- 
hearted “Born Reader,” who constitutes 
your true critic, is secretly aware that he, 
even more than other literary folk, is a 
miserable chameleon, and even less than 
they the arbiter of his own color. His 
adventures are conditioned—to a degree 
almost pathetic—on the quality of the 
book he scans. 

If the book chance, however, to be the 
group of essays called “The Shell-Gath- 
erers” he may safely indulge in a little 
self-gratulation. This is not implying that 
the essayist quite ranks with Elia or the 
other incomparables ; one doubts seriously 
indeed if there will ever come another 
to sit in Merlin’s chair. However, Miss 


Remenyi-Art 


HE amateur writer’s tools do not 
allow of sensitive falsification. It 
is the professional litterateur whose 
sense of order glosses, shapes, and 

eliminates into something more beautiful 
than exact recognition. Biography, it 
would seem, is work for the amateur, and 
barring Mr. Upton’s editorship and con- 
tribution, they are amateurs who have 
painted the portrait of “Remenyi, Musi- 
cian and Man.” No wonder librarians 
would include everything on their shelves 
when a good picture of a man can be 
made so unwittingly. 

Thanks to chapters by himself, his wife, 
his hostess, his friends, a compatriot, and 
a Cossack, strong phases of this wander- 





_*THE SHELL-GATHERERS. By Katharine Bur- 
rill, London, J. M. Dent & Co. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

*REMENYI: MusIcIAN AND Man. Edited by 
George Upton. A. C. McClurg Company. 


Remenyi 


ist-Wandererf 
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weighed and truthfully presented, but not 
necessarily, therefore, humanized. Napo- 
leon himself is a Greek type presenting 
a Greek problem. G. E. Roru. 


Essays * 


Burrill possesses several traits—a gay and 
tender humor, a feeling for the phrase, 
and a faculty of happy quotation, besides 
a bookishness and personal note, which go 
largely to make up the essayist’s equip- 
ment. To say wise and kindly things so 
that people will read them over again is 
surely worth while, and time can be 
trusted to show whether or not the 
fashion of saying is really the preserva- 
tive amber. 

Selecting almost at random, “Book 
Shops and Bookbuyers” is a rewarding 
dissertation, and few chapters could be 
more mellow and agreeable than “Gift 
Horses” and “The Travels of Foker,” 
or more heartening than “Mrs. Nickleby 
and Betsey Trotwood.” ‘The law of sug- 
gestive writing is followed throughout the 
book; subjects are chosen by liking; and 
the English point of view, hinted at here 
and there, distinctly adds to its piquancy. 

MARGARET LAING CROWELL. 





ing violinist’s character are shown up in 
vivid colors, crude though sticking so 
closely to nature, not “toned” as an artist 
would have had them. This zsthetic dis* 
tinction is one which the artist himself did 
not make—not consciously, at least. “The 
true ideal in art is eternally the natural.” 
This sentence opens the book over his 
signature. 

It seems that Remenyi, a_ world- 
renowned violinist, was kind, was im- 
pulsive, was witty. He was alert to suc- 
ceed—by changing his name, which was 
originally Hoffman ; by theatricals in social 
intercourse; by hard work; by careful 
diet. It is to be surmised that he was a 
Hebrew who was worsted by his man- 
ager. 

It is impossible not to compare the jot- 
tings of this artist-wanderer with those of 
a brother artist, a pianist—Gottschalk. 
Our reading of the two books happens to 
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be parallel. Gottschalk’s literary notes 
are worth wide distribution. He looked 
out, whereas Remenyi’s attention centered 
in himself. The New Orleans pianist of 
noble birth is keen, observing, entertain- 
ing, a good philosopher, the gentleman 
every inch. The violinist, it must be said, 


is full of platitudes, outre at another’s 
table, something of a mountebank, yet 
evidently lovable. It hurts us to the quick 
to feel that the work so lovingly prepared 
is not entirely happy. 

Mary Hallock GREENEWALT. 


The Foreign Literary Field 


Reviews by Manfred Lilliefors 


Italy 


OGAZARRO’S latest novel, “The 
Saint,”* which is soon to be pub- 
lished in an English translation, is 
decidedly the literary event of the 

season in Italy. And still there is hardly 
a critic who has a good word to say for 
it; on the contrary, it has been violently 
criticised by the press of all parties and 
beliefs, which is, undoubtedly, one of the 
chief reasons for its great popularity. 

Whence comes this strange hostility 
and unique popularity? In the first place, 
Fogazzaro is a man of independent means 
and opinions, and writes solely to suit 
himself. He is a pious Catholic at heart, a 
staunch patriot, but singularly sensitive to 
the incongruities and abuses in Church and 
government alike; and he criticises them 
frankly and fearlessly. The result is that 
to the anti-clerical party, who would be 
satisfied to be used as a battering ram by 
so earnest a Catholic, he does not go far 
enough ; while to the pious Church party, 
who rejoice to see his book placed on 
the index expurgatorius, he goes entirely 
too far. 

The book as a whole can hardly be 
characterized as a work of artistic unity. 
Nevertheless there are some very fine pas- 
sages in it. Fogazzaro has a marvelous 
command of language, and a profound in- 
sight into human nature ; and his descrip- 
tions and delineations are all colored with 
an exquisite touch of sarcasm. It is sur- 
prising to see how with a few short sen- 
tences he can delineate the most complex 
character. And few men have looked at 
the Vatican and its leading characters 
with such keenly critical eyes or repro- 
duced them so faithfully as Fogazzaro. 


*In Santo. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Baldini 
& Cie, Milan. 


But whoever expects a satisfactory so- 
lution of the philosophico-theological 
problems which Fogazarro propounds will 
be disappointed. The author, as we have 
said, is a believing Catholic, and as such 
he comes too often in his pathway to places 
which call out “Halt!” while in the end 
he arrives at the parting of the ways, 
where he is met with the imperative com- 
mand, “So far and no farther can’st thou 
go.” And Fogazzaro obeys like an obe- 
dient son of Holy Mother Church. 


German 

HE era of the military novel seems 
T to be drawing to a close in Ger- 

many. The historical novel has 

made its inroad, and promises to 
flood the market in an equally prodigous 
manner. And, Germans that they are, the 
authors of fiction are traversing the habit- 
able and unhabitable globe for material 
for their books. 

In “The Queen of Palmyra”* the famous 
Zenobia— who after the death of her hus- 
band, King Odenathus, in the year 267 
A. D., ascended the throne of Palmyra, 
and extended her reign to the borders of 
Egypt and other distant parts of Asia 
Minor—is the central figure; and a very 
interesting figure she is. The gifted author 
shows us this remarkable woman, with 
her resourceful mind, her Greek culture, 
her purity, her beauty, and courage in a 
manner that is at once captivating and in- 
structive. The social and political condi- 
ditions of the time, the question of Chris- 
tianity, all of which were then agitating 
Africa and other parts of the Roman Em- 
pire, afford ample material for an intense 


*D1e KoNnIGIN von Patmyra, By Adam Josef 


Cuppers. Styria, Graz. 
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The Foreign Literary 


dramatic action, which is fully sustained 
throughout the book. 

An entirely womanly character meets us 
in “Henrietta of England,” the daughter 
of the unfortunate Charles I, and the 
wife of the disreputable Duke Philip of 
Orleans. The author has conceived Hen- 
rietta as Bossuet described her in_ his 
funeral oration: “She was gentle and kind 
toward death even as she was gentle and 
kind toward the whole world.” The po- 
litical situation of France during the years 
1668-1698, when Henrietta was living at 
the Court of France, is particularly well 
and truthfully described. Some of the 
characters, like the despotic King Ludwig 
XIV and the despicable Duke of Orleans 
on the one hand, and Dr. Bossius and the 
energetic Protestant, Marquis Bellefon- 
taine, on the other, are drawn by a master 
hand. 


Among all the national idols of Ger- 


many none has entered so deeply into 
the German consciousness as Queen Lou- 
ise. She stands forth as the ideal queen, 
the ideal mother, the ideal woman. She 
might, without sacrilege, be called the Ger- 
man Madonna. Her name is a familiar 
word in every German household, her his- 
tory, real and legendary, is known by 
every German peasant, her picture adorns 
every German home; while the books and 
stories, poems and songs that have been 
written about her are legion. 

And now, an enthusiastic German writer 
has turned from the queen herself to her 
statue, and written a most interesting 
novel about it. For such we must charac- 
terize “The Image of the Queen.”+ And 
indeed it is a subject which admirably 
lends itself to an interesting novel, not 
only for German readers, but for all lovers 
of literature. 

The subject of the book is Christian 
Rauch’s famous statue of Queen Louise in 
the Charlottenburg Mausoleum. Rauch 
finished the statue in Rome, which, during 
the War of Freedom, was under the suzer- 
ainty of France. Owing to the great diffi- 
culties connected with its transportation, 
the sculptor, by order of the King of Prus- 
sia, had it sent secretly from Livorno to 
the coasts of Spain, thence to France and 


*HENRIETTA VON ENGLAND. By Fredrick 


Hindersin. 
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Holland, and from thence to Hamburg and 
Berlin, where, after many harrowing ex- 
periences, it finally safely arrived. 

The history of this adventurous voyage 
together with a thorough study of the art- 
ist and his work, have been set forth in 
a most instructive and fascinating manner 
in Herr Proelss’s novel. We also gain an 
inside glimpse of the life of the Eternal 
City at that period, especially as reflected 
in the French and German circles there. 

Among the excellent characters which 
adorn the pages of “The Image of the 
Queen” we note especially Bertha von 
Burgsdorf; the energetic, self-sacrificing 
sculptor Franz Breiting ; and last, but not 
least, Christian Rauch himself, the noble 
patriot and enthusiastic admirer of Queen 
Louise, who put his whole soul into his 
work, and produced a masterpiece which 
will live long after the Hohenzollerns have 
ceased to occupy the throne of Prussia. 

The novel is a charming reflection of a 
great past, and treats of an interesting epi- 
sode from the history of art, which, curi- 
ously enough, has usually been overlooked 
in the study of the history of German art. 


Belgium 


NEW era in literature seems to be 
A dawning upon Belgium. Hereto- 

fore the conditions for book mak- 

ing have not been very favorable in 
that country. The chief obstacles with 
which the authors have had to contend 
have been lack of literary interest among 
the people and their own poverty: obsta- 
cles, however, which always seem to have 
been favorable to the production of good 
literature. 

But the literary congress, which was 
held in Luttich last September, promises to 
be instrumental in making the lot of the 
devotees of belle lettres more tolerable in 
the future. Already Belgium prides itself 
over its copyright law, which provides that 
the mere appearance of a book makes it 
the property of the author and his family 
for the next fifty years. It is further sug- 
gested—and the suggestion will probably 
be carried out—that a teacher of litera- 
ture, who must himself be a recognized 
author, is to be engaged in every “gym- 
nasium” throughout the country. The 
chief duty of this teacher will be “not so 
much to cultivate the memory for the 
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dates of the history of literature as to 
create a deeper and purer feeling for lit- 
erature itself among the pupils.” This 
will serve the double purpose of heighten- 
ing the literary interest throughout the 
country, and of guaranteeing the future 
of the author. More books will probably 
be produced under this new order of 
things, but whether they will be better 
books than the few which have appeared 
in the past remains to be seen. For some 
of the choicest works in literature have 
come from poverty-stricken Belgian au- 
thors. 

Among the modern writers C. Lem- 
monier occupies the first rank. Some 
years ago he acquired world-wide fame 
by his great work, “La Belgique,” in which 
he describes his native land with a feeling 
and a beauty born of noble patriotism. 
In his latest work, “La Vie Belge,”* which 
was occasioned by the recent celebration 
of the seventy-fifth year of Belgian inde- 
pendence, he treats the same theme, but 
in a more subjective manner. With his 
marvelous powers of description, his pic- 
torial but chaste and dignified style, which 
reminds one of the old Flemish painters, 
he takes the reader through the land of 
his birth, outlines its history, its social 
movements, portrays its people, its mas- 
ters of sculpture, of painting, of poetry, in 
a manner which almost makes one wish 
one were born a Belgian. He then con- 
cludes his work with a glorification of 
the “Belgian Soul,” “over which,” as one 
critic expresses it, “so much valuable ink 
has already been spilt.” 

Those who wish to know more about 
Belgium should read Lemmonier’s works, 
especially his “La Vie Belge.” 


France 

HE brilliant French writer, M. Her- 
T mant, has had an interesting liter- 

ary career. He has had many 

masters, but has always retained 
his individuality. Baudelaire was the first 
master of his youth. His book of lyric 
poems, by which he made his literary 
debut, was permeated by the intoxicating 
perfume of the diabolically perverse mys- 
ticism which had made Baudelaire famous. 
In his first prose attempt Hermant was 
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an avowed follower of Zola. But later he 
discarded him also, and turned to Guy de 
Maupassant for literary guidance. He has 
learned as he has passed along, and has 
more and more become himself until to-day 
only certain traces of the influences of his 
past masters are visible in his writings. 
From Baudelaire he derives his malicious 
delight in mischief-making, where irony 
attains unto artistic form; from Zola he 
has the eye for detail, and the power of 
playful analysis, while Maupassant has 
sharpened his faculty for exact observa- 
tion. Hermant is, therefore, a_ realist 
through and through. He can only de- 
scribe what he sees, but what he sees he 
describes to perfection. All his books, 
therefore, are mere reminiscences, as it 
were; more or less photographic repro- 
ductions, a sort of keyhole novels, espe- 
cially interesting to those who want 
“truth” in fiction. 

In the course of years his style has be- 
come more graceful and flowing, and, 
above all, wittier. Sympathy, feeling, im- 
agination he has never had. For the 
deeper melodies of the heart one seeks 
in vain in his books. His strength lies in 
caricature. He belongs to that large, alto- 
gether too large, class of writers who make 
coin out of human folly. The French 
realists of to-day vie with each other in 
telling the truth about human life in the 
most disagreeable manner possible. It is 
the trick of the trade. Through it they 
find their public. For the dull readers, 
who go to these books for their inspira- 
tion, never for a moment think that it is 
they themselves who give the objects for 
the merciless ridicule of the writers; but, 
like certain churchgoers listening to a ser- 
mon, they always think it is their neigh- 
bors who are meant, and rub their hands 
gleefully and contentedly. 

The object, subject, and predicate of the 
French literature of to-day is the bour- 
geoisie. And M. Hermant, though him- 
self one of them, pours gall and poison 
over them by the bucketful. He sees in 
them only creatures of negations. The 
bourgeois says no to every new sugges- 
tion, is sceptical to every progressive ef- 
fort, and is therefore through and through 
a reactionary, the greatest stumbling- 
block to civilization. He is noisy, stupid, 
blase, arrogant, overbearing, avaricious, a 
sober, heartless, and idiotic snob altogether 
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unfit for this world. And this vampire, 
says M. Hermant, we must shake hands 
with as though we were glad to see him; 
cater to him, flatter him—and tell him 
what a great man he really is! For it is 
he who gives tone and color to our litera- 
ture; he who compels society to support 
the new. This may seem to contradict 
what Hermant has said above, but it rests 
upon his other thought, which is indeed 
the leading motive of his book, that where- 
as formerly writers copied literature from 
life, modern life is now copied from litera- 
ture. 

There is little or no action in Hermant’s 
new novel. It consists chiefly of social pic- 
tures loosely strung together—drawing- 
room performances, matrimonial scandals, 
and love episodes in general. 

3ut the love of which M. Hermant 
writes is a sorry affair, indeed. It has 
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nothing to do with the heart, and not much 
with the feelings themselves. It is merely 
a desire for change, and even that is but 
dimly perceived by the ladies and gentle- 
men of “Les Grand Bourgeois,”* who have 
grown prematurely old and worn out, and 
are capable neither of passion nor affec- 
tion. Creatures of circumstance, they are 
slaves to their environment, and swayed 
by the feeble impulse which the moment 
affords. In reading Hermant’s book one 
gets the impression that Psyche must have 
gone into bankruptcy a considerable time 
ago, and is now doing a poor business in 
only too apparent counterfeits. 
Hermant’s book is typical of the kind 
of literature which has long prevailed in 
France. A change would be welcome. 





*Le Granp BourceEois. By Abel Hermant. 
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Catty te 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes up 


Macaulay and Carlyle. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s ‘Introduction to English Literature,’’ Macaulay’s 


‘* Essays,’’ Carlyle’s ‘*‘Complete Works.”’ 


The Victorian Age 


Professor Pancoast places the begin- 
ning of the Victorian era in English Lit- 
erature at about 1830. This was seven 
years before the accession of Victoria to 
the throne. 

Victorian England, as we look back 
upon it—too soon to be able to analyze it 
with the accuracy that can be accom- 
plished in the placing of the Chaucerian 
age, the Elizabethan, or the age of Queen 
Anne—represents a period of complicated 
life and diverse interests; the various as- 
pects of literature, the arts, and science, 
presenting a multiplicity of features that 
tend to confusion in any. effort to view 
them in detail. But out of the numerous 
phases of the age stand prominently 


greater facilities for education, marked 
progress in invention, and a higher stand- 
ard of culture. Carlyle calls it the age 
of mechanism. Material prosperity was 
certainly one of the most significant con- 
ditions of the time. Human activity and 
human successes had begun to involve 
men in the whirlpool of modern enterprise, 
and the wonderful accomplishments of 
science had revolutionized the world. 
Men made over their ideas, if one may so 
designate it; perhaps it were more accur- 
ate to say that in their minds a host of 
new ideas were born. 

Increase in material comfort brought in- 
crease in the opportunity for learning. No 
longer was there to be an aristocracy of 
letters. Education was to be free to all, 
and the ease with which books were to be 
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produced meant more readers and more 
authors. 

This was the century that was to see 
the establishment of the great reviews— 
the “Edinburgh” and the “Quarterly,” the 
“Spectator” and the “Athenzeum;” and 
hard upon the publication of these came 
literary controversy, the scathing criti- 
cisms of the great Jeffery and his fellows, 
all tending to add interest to literary pro- 
ductivity, and inviting to a trial of literary 
powers. Again we might quote Professor 
Pancoast, and say that the first part of the 
Victorian era was a period of literary criti- 
cism. 

The center of the new group of great 
writers who were to succeed to the places 
of Shelley and Keats, Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Byron, was to be Tennyson. 
With him came Browning and Mrs. 
Browning, Dickens, Thackeray and Rus- 
kin. But before these arrived there were 
two great writers of prose, Macaulay and 
Carlyle, the chief figures in literary Eng- 
land in the earlier years of Victoria’s 
reign. 

Macaulay 


Thomas Babington 


1800-1859 


If any one man typified the age of bod- 
ily well-being upon which the fortunes 
of England had fallen, if anyone under- 
stood, appreciated and accepted with en- 
joyment all that the age had to offer, it 


was Macaulay. Practical, optimistic, born 
to succeed, Macaulay was the direct anti- 
thesis of his contemporary, Carlyle. An 
infant prodigy, he came into the heritage 
of the precocious child, and was favored 
with opportunities that a less brilliant boy 
would never have had put before him. He 
was born in Leicestershire, October 25, 
1800, of middle-class parents of fair 
means. He was sent to school and to col- 
lege, displaying in all things a quickness 
of perception that was often startling, and 
a power of memory that was to consti- 
tute one of the world-famous equipments 
of his later life. After reading a book 
through once, he could recite long pas- 
sages from memory. And many were the 
books that he did read, storing up a 
knowledge that colored and infused every- 
thing that he wrote. When his essay on 
Milton was printed in the “Edinburgh” it 
was hailed as the most brilliant essay in 
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years, and thereafter his success was as- 
sured. He was called to the bar in 1826, 
and made as bright a statesman as he had 
already proved himself an author. 

Macaulay was popular for a very ob- 
vious reason. He was good-natured, clear- 
sighted, obliging. He wrote essays that 
the world—his world—could understand ; 
he had no lofty ideals that set him above 
the common herd, or that made him ap- 
pear in any way superior to his fellows. 
Men who were out after knowledge, and 
who sought to obtain that knowledge 
without too great an endeavor, went to 
Macaulay. He knew almost everything— 
or at least he thought he did, which is the 
next best thing—and this “cocksureness,” 
as Melbourne called it, pleased the ordi- 
nary reader, gave him a feeling of secur- 
ity, took off his shoulders a weight of 
responsibility, and left him with a com- 
fortable idea of having acquired much 
learning by a quick and sure process, and 
on the whole a rather delightful process. 

Macaulay was the wise man of letters. 
Whereas Carlyle fumed and fretted and 
stormed, he took all that came easily and 
gracefully, accepted success with a smile, 
and adapted himself to all circumstances 
and places. His poems went into the 
schools, there to be read with gusto by 
the youth of the period ; his essays formed 
the chief features for a time in the leading 
periodicals ; his “History of England” sold 
more copies than any one book save the 
Bible. That history was his masterpiece. 
It gave knowledge in accessible form, and 
inaugurated the principle of popularizing 
learning. No wonder everybody owned it 
and befriended it. 

In estimating the value of Macaulay’s 
work as a whole, style must give the key- 
note. His chief qualifications for writing 
lay in his knowledge—book knowledge 
and knowledge of the world—in 
his retentive memory, and his ability 
in the use of words. For grace 
and charm his style has not been 
surpassed in all English prose literature. 
It has sustained brilliancy; it scintillates, 
it glitters ; one wonders at the undiminish- 
ing energy of the man! Yet if Macaulay 
was industrious—and he surely was—it 
was not an industry born of will; words 
flowed from the point of his pen, they 
caused him no especial effort. He did 
everything easily—and just as easily he 
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took his way through life, an ornament 
to society and an ornament to letters. He 
was not one of the Titanic figures of lit- 
erature; he was no genius; not one of 
the great and noble sufferers for princi- 
ples or ideals; but a man who suited the 
age to which he was sent, and who served 
that age with a frank and winning 
condescension, accepting the homage of 
men as One born to command, yet entirely 
without offense. 


Emerson called Macaulay, 


The brilliant Macaulay, who expresses the 
tone of the English governing classes of the 
day, explicitly teaching that “good” means good 
to eat, good to wear, material commodity; that 
the glory of modern philosophy is its direction 
on “fruit;” to yield economical inventions; and 
that its merit is to avoid ideas, and avoid 
morals. 


Mr. Hugh Walker writes, 


Macaulay is the natural antithesis of Car- 
lyle: yet to some extent they may be regarded 
almost as complementary. Macaulay was an 
optimist, Carlyle a pessimist; Macaulay was the 
panegyrist of his own time, Carlyle was its 
merciless critic; Macaulay had great faith in 
reform bills and improvement in Parliamen- 
tary machinery, Carlyle accepted no formulas 
whatsoever, and set small store by reforms that 
were merely parliamentary; Macaulay was or- 
thodox in his literary tastes and methods, Car- 
lyle was revolutionary and scornful of rule. 


Selectionss 


From “Boswell’s Johnson.” An Essay by 
T. B. Macaulay. 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise men to 
eminence as writers, Boswell had absolutely 
none. There is not in all his books a single 
remark of his own on literature, politics, re- 
ligion, or society, which is not either common- 
place or absurd. His dissertations on heredi- 
tary gentility, on the slave-trade, and on the 
entailing of landed estates, may serve as ex- 
amples. To say that these passages are sophis- 
tical would be to pay them an extravagant 
compliment. They have no pretense to argu- 
ment, or even to meaning. He has reported 
innumerable observations made by himself in 
the course of conversation. Of those observa- 
tions we do not remember one which is above 
the intellectual capacity of a boy of fifteen. He 
has printed many of his own letters, and in 
these letters he is always ranting or twaddling. 
Logic, eloquence, wit, taste, all those things 
which are generally considered as making a 
book valuable, were utterly wanting to him. 
He had, indeed, a quick observation and a re- 
tentive memory. These qualities, if he had 
been a man of sense and virtue, would scarcely 
of themselves have sufficed to make him con- 
spicuous; but, because he was a dunce, a para- 
site, and a coxcomb, they have made him im- 
mortal. 
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Those parts of his book which, considered 
abstractedly, are most utterly worthless, are 
delightful when we read them as illustrations 
of the character of the writer. Bad in them- 
selves, they are good dramatically, like the 
nonsense of Justice Shallow, the clipped Eng- 
lish of Dr. Caius, or the misplaced consonants 
of Fluellen. Of all confessors, Boswell is the 
most candid. Other men who have pretended 
to lay open their own hearts, Rousseau, for 
example, and Lord Byron, have evidently writ- 
ten with a constant view to effect, and are to 
be then most distrusted when they seem to be 
most sincere. There is scarcely any man who 
would not rather accuse himself of great crimes 
and of dark and tempestuous passions than pro- 
claim all his little vanities and wild fancies. It 
would be easier to find a person who would 
avow actions like those of Caesar Borgia or 
Danton, than one who would publish a day- 
dream like those of Alnaschar and Malvolio. 
Those weaknesses which most men keep cov- 
ered up in the most secret places of the mind, 
not to be disclosed to the eye of friendship or 
of love, were precisely the weaknesses which 
Boswell paraded before all the world. He was 
perfectly frank, because the weakness of his 
understanding and the tumult of his spirit pre- 
vented him from knowing when he made him- 
self ridiculous. His book resembles nothing so 
much as the conversation of the inmates of 
the Palace of Truth. 


Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1881 

Thomas Carlyle was one of the great 
souls of the Victorian age. There was 
none of the complacency of Macaulay 
about him. He was gifted by genius to 
be a prophet; he was sent into the world 
to preach in a wilderness of materialism 
the gospel of spiritual truth; and he did 
his preaching with stentorian voice, de- 
nouncing the madness of the money-bag 
to a world sadly intoxicated with its own 
importance and accomplishments. 

Carlyle was born at Ecclefechan, in 
Dumfriesshire, on December 4, 1795. He 
was of peasant parentage; and the edu- 
cation that he received was that of the 
common school to which he trudged as a 
youngster, displaying a taste for learning 
that was probably designated by his Cal- 
vinist family as “Tammy’s smartness,” 
and which led to the desire on the part of 
his parents to fit him for the ministry, the 
highest ambition of a Scotch family for 
its favorite son. With the pulpit in view 
Carlyle was sent to Edinburgh University, 
but he left before taking his degree, hav- 
ing secured a position as teacher in the 
Annan Academy. In 1818 he proceeded 
to study law; but the tasks involved were 
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irksome, so he turned to literature, a small 
success in this direction having inspired 
him with the ambition to write. He stud- 
ied German, took a great interest in Jean 
Paul Richter, Goethe, and Schiller, and 
set about preparing articles for the “Edin- 
burgh Review” on the subject of German 
literature. This was when Germany and 
its literary activities were giving the Eng- 
lish much to talk about, so that Carlyle’s 
admirable essays found a wide circle of 
readers. He also made some translations 
—among them that of ‘‘Faust”—and con- 
tributed various other articles to the “Lon- 
don Magazine.” In 1826 he married Miss 
Jane Welsh, and settled at Craigenput- 
tock, there to devote himself to writing. 
In this place he wrote “Sartor Resartus” 
—a work that contains the germ of Car- 
lvle’s philosophy, a book into which the 
man put himself as he was after a strug- 
gle with his soul to grasp the greater 
meanings of life, and to settle those ques- 
tions of faith that the age tended to com- 
plicate. “Sartor Resartus” represents a 
triumph over the age; it is the cry of a 


mighty man who has come at the truth 


from out of a maze of theories and for- 
mulas, all of which conspired to shatter 
inherent faith and the visions that belong 
to the soulful. 

If “Sartor Resartus” did not find many 
readers among an unsympathetic public, it 
at least had the effect of putting its author 
upon his mettle. He went up to London, 
settled there permanently, and began to 
lecture. In the meantime he wrote the 
“French Revolution” and “Frederick the 
Great.” In 1866 his work was recognized 
by his appointment to the place of Lord 
Rector of the U niversity of Edinburgh. 
His reward had come: but it was embit- 
tered by the sudden death of Mrs. Carlyle 
in the same vear. Carlyle had long been 
the victim of dyspepsia; for fifteen. years 
more he continued the fight against ill- 
health ; then he gave it up, dying in 1881. 


Selections 


From “Signs of the Times.” Carlyle’s Essays, 


Were we required to characterize this age of 
ours by any single epithet, we should be 
tempted to call it, not an Heroical, Devotional, 
Philosophical, or Moral Age, but, above all 
others, the Mechanical Age. It is the Age of 
Machinery, in every outward and inward sense 
of that word; the age which, with its whole 


undivided might, forwards, teaches and prac- 
tices the great art of adapting means to ends. 
Nothing is now done directly, or by hand; all 
is by rule and calculated contrivance. For the 
simplest operation, some helps and accompani- 
ments, some cunning abbrevi iating process is 
in readiness. Our old modes of exertion are 
all discredited, and thrown aside. On every 
hand, the living artisan is driven from his work- 
shop, to make room for a speedier, inanimate 
one. The shuttle drops from the fingers of the 
weaver, and falls into iron fingers that nly it 
faster. The sailor furls his sail, and lays down 
his oar; and bids a strong, unwearied servant, 
on vaporous wings, bear him through the 
waters. Men have crossed oceans by steam; 
the Birmingham Fire-king has visited the fabu- 
lous East; and the genius of the Cape, were 
there any Camoens now to sing it, has again 
been alarmed, and with far stranger thunders 
than Gama’s. There is no end to machinery. 
Even the horse is stripped of his harness, and 
finds a fleet firehorse yoked in his stead. Nay, 
we have an artist that hatches chickens by 
steam; the very brood-hen is to be superseded! 
For all earthly, and for some unearthly pur- 
poses, we have machines and mechanic further- 
ances; for mincing our cabbages; for casting 
us into magnetic sleep. We remove mountains, 
and makes seas our smooth highway; nothing 
can resist us. We war with rude Nature; and, 
by our resistless engines, come off always vic- 
torious, and loaded with spoils. 


From SARTOR RESARTUS. 


Of Symbols, however, I remark farther, that 
they have both an extrinsic and intrinsic value; 
oftenest the former only. What, for instance, 
was in that clouted Shoe, which the Peasants 
bore aloft with them as ensign in their Bauern- 
krieg (Peasants’ War)? GOr-in the Wallet-and- 
staff round which the Netherland Gueux, glory- 
ing in that nickname of beggars, heroically 
rallied and prevailed, though against King 
Philip himself? Intrinsic significance these 
had none; only extrinsic; as the accidental 
Standards of multitudes more or less sacredly 
uniting together; in which union itself, as above 
noted, there is ever something mystical and 
borrowing of the Godlike. Under a like cate- 
gory, too, stand, or stood, the stupidest her- 
aldic Coats-of-arms; military Banners every- 
where; and generally all national or other sec- 
tarian Costumes and Customs; they have no 
intrinsic, necessary divineness, or even worth; 
but have acquired an extrinsic one. Neverthe- 
less through all these there glimmers some- 
thing of a Divine Idea; as through military 
Banners themselves, the Divine Idea of Duty, 
of heroic Daring; in some instances of Free- 
dom, of Right. Nay the highest ensign that 
men ever met and embraced under, the Cross 
itself, had no meaning save an accidental ex- 
trinsic one. 

Another matter it is, however, when your 
Symbol has intrinsic meaning, and is of itself 
fit that men should unite round it. Let but the 
Godlike manifest itself to Sense; let but Eter- 
nity look, more or less visibly, through the 
Time-Figure (Zeitbild)! Then is it fit that 
men unite there; and worship together before 
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such Symbol; and so from day to day, and 
from age to age, superadd to it new divineness. 

Of this latter sort are all true Works of 
Art: in them (if thou know a Work of Art 
from a Daub of Artifice) wilt thou discern 
Eternity looking through Time; the Godlike 
rendered visible. Here to an extrinsic value 
gradually superadd itself: thus certain Iliads, 
and the like, have, in three thousand years, at- 
tained quite new significance. But nobler than 
all in this kind are the Lives of heroic god-in- 
spired Men; for what other Work of Art is so 
divine? In Death, too, in the Death of the 
Just, as the last perfection of a Work of Art, 
may we not discern symbolic meaning? In that 
divinely transfigured Sleep, as of Victory, rest- 
ing over the beloved face which now knows 
thee no more, read (if thou canst for tears) the 
confluence of Time with Eternity, and some 
gleam of the latter peering through. 


Spanish 


1547-1616 


Cervantes, 


Cervantes is the one world-author that 
Spain has produced. While we do not 
place him side by side with Shakespeare, 
we hold him among the mighty masters 
of the pen. It was Dr. Johnson who 
called “Don Quixote” the greatest book in 
the world after the “Iliad.” 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra came of 
good Spanish family. His people were 
not noble, but they belonged to a race of 
gentlemen. It was their poverty that was 
against them. Cervantes was born in 
Alcala de Henares, in New Castile, in 
1547. Only a few facts are known of his 
early career. He is supposed to have 
attended the University of Calamanca; 
but this is not positively proved. He be- 
gan to write verses at an early age, and 
won an amount of commendation for 
them that must have been flattering to an 
ambitious youth. His early literary career 
was of the type normal to the age—an 
age of artificial romance, of frivolous love 
stories—many of them worse than friv- 
olous in the low standard of their morals. 
They were the days of “Amadis of Gaul” 
and those other effeminate fictions that 
appealed to the more vulgar instincts of 
men; and it was because Cervantes at a 
later date—when ill-health, destitution, 
prison, and ingratitude had taught him 
the lesson of the realities of life, the fu- 


Book News 


Cervantes 





Highest of all Symbols are those wherein 
the Artist or Poet has risen into Prophet, and 
all men can recognize a present God, and wor- 
ship the same: I mean religious Symbols. 
Various enough have been such religious Sym- 
bols, what we call Religions; as men stood in 
this stage of culture or the other, and could 
worse or better body forth the Godlike; some 
Symbols with a transient intrinsic worth; many 
with only an extrinsic. If thou ask to what 
height a man has carried it in this manner, 
look on our divinest Symbol; on Jesus of Naz- 
areth, and his Life and his Biography, and 
what followed therefrom. Higher has the hu- 
man Thought not yet reached: this is Chris- 
tianity and Christendom; a Symbol of quite 
Perennial, infinite character; whose significance 
will ever demand to be anew inquired into, and 
anew made manifest. 








Literature 


tility of a chivalry that was all outward 
show—that he began his satire on the 
then popular mode of writing a satire that 
developed into his masterpiece, “Don 
Quixote.” 

Cervantes’s life as a soldier began in 
1570. At the Battle of Lepanto, in 1571, 
he was seriously wounded, losing the use 
of his left hand and arm. He spent five 
years, at one time, in slavery in Algiers; 
and returned to Madrid much broken in 
health and entirely without fortune. But 
he married—a woman of good family— 
and set to work to make his living by 
authorship. He wrote many plays and 
poems, but the compensation was meager 
and he had to pass weary days in prison 
for indebtedness. He lived for a while 
in Seville; then in 1603 he went to Valla- 
dolid. Here it was that he prepared the 
first part of “Don Quixote,” which was 
published in 1605. The second part ap- 
peared in 1615. He died in 1610. 

“Don Quixote” took Spain by storm. 
Everybody read it. Many censured—the 
wealthy class, men and women who spent 
most of their leisure time in perusing 
those very fictions that Cervantes so bril- 
liantly satirized; the clergy, and rivals 
who could not bear to see the success of 
the book. But the effect was instanta- 
neous—despite frowns and denunciations. 
The finicky pastoral ceased to be written ; 
exaggerated chivalry in novels was dead 
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Educational 


once and forever; the people turned to 
“Don Quixote” for their novel reading, 
and found the old knight—intended for a 
caricature—intensely human and intensely 
lovable. In his life of Cervantes Mr. 
Albert Calvert tells an interesting story. 


As Philip III. was standing in a balcony of 
his palace in Madrid, viewing the country, he 
observed a student on the banks of the river 
Manzanares reading in a book, and from time 
to time breaking off and beating his forehead 
with extraordinary tokens of pleasure and de- 
light; upon which the king observed to those 
about him: “That scholar is either mad, or he 
is reading ‘Don Quixote.” The chronicle 
concludes by assuring us that “the latter 
proved to be the case.” 

Mrs. Oliphant writes of “Don Quixote,” 


Don Quixote and Sancho Panza can never 
have less than a world of admirers and lovers. 
Where they pass, there will ever be laughter 
and sympathy—the first infallible, the other ac- 
cording to the capacity of the reader. The 
most ignorant person who is within the range 
of education at all understands the allusions— 
of which all literature is full—to those two per- 
sonages and their ways; and those who are 
without that range have perhaps a_heartier 
delight still in the wonderful adventures which 
a child can understand, though a wise man 
cannot exhaust them. 


Selections 


From Don QuIXoTE. 

Don Quixote, riding out one morning to 
take the air on the strand, armed at all points, 
as usual, for, as he was wont to say, his arms 
were his splendour, and fighting his recrea- 
tion, he perceived advancing towards him a 
knight, armed in like manner, with a bright 
moon blazoned on his shield, who, coming 
within hearing, called out to him, “Illustrious 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, I am the Knight 
of the White Moon, whose incredible achieve- 
ments perhaps have reached thy ears. Lo! I 
am come to enter into combat with thee, and to 
compel thee, by dint of sword, to own and 
acknowledge my mistress, by whatever name 
and dignity she be distinguished, to be, without 
any degree of comparison, more beautiful than 
thy Dulcinea del Toboso. Now if thou wilt 
fairly confess this truth, thou freest thyself from 
certain death, and me from the trouble of tak- 
ing or giving thee thy life. If not, the con- 
ditions of our combat are these: If victory be 
on my side, thou shalt be obliged immediately 
to forsake thy arms and the quest of adven- 
tures, and to return to thy own house, where 
thou shalt engage to live quietly and peace- 
ably for the space of one whole year, without 
laying hand on thy sword, to the improvement 
of thy estate, and the salvation of thy soul. 
But, if thou comest off conqueror, my life is at 
thy mercy, my horse and arms shall be thy 
trophy, and the fame of all my former exploits, 
by the lineal descent of conquest, be vested on 
thee as victor. Consider what thou hast to 
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do, and let they answer be quick, for my des- 
patch is limited to this very day.” 

Don Quixote was amazed and surprised, as 
much at the arrogance of the Knight of the 
White Moon’s challenge, as at the subject of 
it; so with a composed and solemn address, he 
replied, “Knight of the White Moon, whose 
achievements have as yet been kept from my 
knowledge, it is more than probable that you 
have never seen the illustrious Dulcinea; for 
had you viewed her perfections, you had found 
arguments enough to convince you, that no 
beauty, past, present, or to come, can parallel 
hers; and therefore I tell you, knight, you are 
mistaken; and: this position I will maintain, by 
accepting your challenge on your own condi- 
tions, except that article of your exploits de- 
scending to me; for, not knowing what char- 
acter your actions bear, I shall rest satisfied 
with the fame of my own, by which, such as 
they are, I am willing to abide. And since 
your time is so limited, choose your ground, 
and begin your career as soon as you will, and 
expect a fair field and no favor.” 

While the two knights were adjusting the 
preliminaries of the combat, the viceroy, who 
had been informed of the Knight of the White 
Moon’s appearance near the city walls, and 
his parleying with Don Quixote, hastened to 
the scene of battle, not suspecting it to be any- 
thing but some new device of Don Antonio 
Moreno, or somebody else. Several gentle- 
men, and Don Antonio among the rest, ac- 
companied him thither. They arrived just as 
Don Quixote was wheeling Rozinante to fetch 
his career, and seeing them both ready for 
the onset, he interposed, desiring to know the 
cause of the sudden combat. The Knight of 
the White Moon told him there was a lady in 
the case; and briefly repeated to his excellency 
what passed between him and Don Quixote. 
The viceroy whispered Don Antonio, and asked 
whether he knew that Knight of the White 
Moon and whether their combat was not some 
jocular device to impose on Don Quixote? 
Don Antonio answered positively, that he 
neither knew the knight, nor whether the com- 
bat were in jest or earnest. This put the vice- 
roy to some doubt whether he should not pre- 
vent their engagement; but being at last per- 
suaded that it must be a jest at the bottom, 
he withdrew. 

“Valorous knights,” said he, “if there be no 
medium between confession and death, but 
Don Quixote be still resolved to deny, and 
you, the Knight of the White Moon, as ob- 
stinately to urge, I have no more to say; the 
field is free, and so proceed.” 

The knights made their compliments to the 
viceroy; and Don Quixote making some short 
ejaculations to Heaven and his lady, as he al- 
ways used upon these occasions, began his 
career, without either sound of trumpet or any 
other signal. His adversary was no less for- 
ward; for setting spurs to his horse, which was 
much the swifter, he met Don Quixote so for- 
cibly, before he had run half his career, that 
without making use of his lance, which it is 
thought he lifted un on purpose, he overthrew 
the Knight of la Mancha and Rozinante, both 
coming to the ground with a terrible fall. 
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The Knight of the White Moon got im- 
mediately upon him; and clapping the point of 
his lance to his face: “Knight,” cried he, “you 
are vanquished and a dead man, unless you im- 
mediately fulfil the conditions of your combat.” 

Don Quixote, bruised and stunned with his 
fall, without lifting up his beaver, answered 
in a faint hollow voice, as if he had spoken 
out of a tomb, “Dulcinea del Toboso is the 
most beautiful woman in the world, and I the 
most unfortunate knight on the earth. It were 
unjust that such perfection should suffer 
through my weakness. No, pierce my body 
with thy lance, knight, and let my life expire 
with my honor.” 

“Not so rigorous neither,” replied the con- 
queror; “let the fame of the Lady Dulcinea re- 
main entire and unblemished; provided the 
great Don Quixote return home for a year, as 
we agreed before the combat, I am satisfied.” 

The viceroy and Don Antonio, with many 
other gentlemen, were witnesses to all these 
passages, and particularly to this proposal; to 
which Don Quixote answered, that upon condi- 
tion he should be enjoined nothing to the 
prejudice of Dulcinea, he would, upon the faith 
of a true knight, be punctual in the perform- 
ance of everything else. This acknowledgment 
being made, the Knight of the White Moon 


Scribner’s 

In the series, “Railways of the Future,” 
Cy Warman contributes “The Grand 
Trunk Pacific,’ and Hugh D. Lumsden 
writes of “Canada’s New ‘Transconti- 
nental Railway.” A _ rather important 
study in municipal ownership is by Fred- 
eric C. Howe, who has been occupied in a 
consideration of the results of municipal 
control in Glasgow. 

Ernest Thompson Seton has a paper on 
the “Pronghorn Antelope or Prong-buck 
of America ;” and two travel articles are 
“Dalmatia,” by E. C. Peixotto, with illus- 
trations by the author, and “A Magenta 
Village,” described and pictured by Ed- 
ward Penfield. 

The stories include: 

The Perfect Tribute. By Mary K. S. An- 
drews. 

The Way Out. By Lucia Chamberlain. 

Little Millions. By Francis Lynde. ' 

The Bond of Comradeship. By Maurice 
Francis Egan. 


marper’s 


Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill continues his 
“Decisive Battles of the Law” with an 
article on “The Great John Brown Trial.” 


News 


Magazines for July 





turned about his horse, and saluting the vice- 
roy, rode at a hand gallop into the city, whither 
Don Antonio followed him, at the viceroy’s re- 
quest, to find out who he was, if possible. 

Don Quixote was lifted up, and, upon taking 
off his helmet, they found him pale and in a 
cold sweat. As for Rozinante, he was in so 
sad a plight, that he could not stir for the 
present. Then, as for Sancho, he was in so 
heavy a taking, that he knew not what to do, 
nor what to say: he was sometimes persuaded 
he was in a dream, sometimes he fancied this 
rueful adventure was all witchcraft and en- 
chantment. In short, he found his master dis- 
comfited in the face of the world, and bound to 
good behaviour and to lay aside his arms for 
a whole year. Now he thought his glory 
eclipsed, his hopes of greatness vanished into 
smoke, and his masters’ promises, like his 
bones, put out of joint by that terrible fall, 
which he was afraid had at once crippled 
Rozinante and his master. At last, the van- 
quished knight was put into a chair, which 
the viceroy had sent for that purpose, and they 
carried him into town, accompanied likewise 
by the viceroy, who had a great curiosity to 
know who this Knight of the White Moon 
was, that had left Don Quixote in so sad a 
condition. 





An entertaining outdoor article in Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Martin’s happiest vein is “The 
Habits of the Sea.” Mr. Howells writes 
of “An English Country Town;” and 
Mark Twain contributes an appreciation 
of Mr. Howells’s work as an author. This 
article is the delightful tribute of one 
successful writer to another, and the ele- 
ment of friendship adds an additional and 
especial interest. 

Dr. McCook’s paper on “A Guild of 
Carpenter Ants” will please lovers of nat- 
ural history; “Days and Nights with a 
Caravan” contains much information in 
readable form about the desert of Sahara, 
by a traveler of experience and sympa- 
thetic appreciation for past adventures. 

The short stories of the month are by 
Alice Brown, Norman Duncan, Justus 
Miles Forman, Olivia Howard Dunbar, 
and Elizabeth Jordan. 


Century 


This is a fiction number. Alice Hegan 
Rice writes “The Wild Oats of a Spin- 
ster ;’ Anthony Hope contributes “What 
Was Expected of Miss Constantine ;” 
Anne Warner French has “Seeing France 
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with Uncle John;”’ and Harry Stillwell 
Edwards writes “The Funeral of Rat 
Brooks.” 

Two articles on agricultural themes are: 
“Why Do Boys Leave the Farm?” by 
L. H. Bailey; and “Dry Farming—The 
Hope of the West,” by John L. Cowan. 


American Illustrated 


The story of Hadley of Missouri and 
his work in connection with the investiga- 
tion of the Oil Trust is told by Sherman 
Morse, of the New York “Herald.” For- 
estry is treated of in timely fashion in 
“Reaping Where We Have not Sown,” 
by Julian Willard Hepburn, of the Gov- 
ernment Department of Forestry. 

Fiction comprises a new instalment of 
“The Mystery,” by Stewart Edward 
White and Samuel Hopkins Adams; and 
short stories by Susan K. Glaspell and 
others. 


Appleton’s 

A rather full table of contents, includ- 
ing a variety of articles on general 
themes, such as “The Supreme Court,” a 
timely study by Frederick Trevor Hill; 
“Collectors and Collecting,” a paper on 
the gathering of Curios, by Russell Stur- 
gis; “Beautiful Mural Paintings,” an ap- 
preciation of C. Y. Turner’s work for the 
Baltimore Court House; and “Speaker 
Cannon,” an intimate characterization of 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, by Richard Coxe Weightman, editor 
of the Washington “Post.” 

The fiction for this issue comprises the 
first instalment of a new serial, “The 
Prince Goes Fishing,” by Elizabeth Duer ; 
the conclusion of “In Cure of Her Soul,” 
by J. S. of Dale; and short stories by 
Anna McClure Sholl, Zona Gale, Lanier 
Bartlett, and Elizabeth Brennan. 

Mr. Edwin Markham contributes a 
strong piece of verse, “Russia, Arise.” 


McClure’s 


In addition to another instalment of 
Kipling’s “Robin Goodfellow” there are 
five stories, by Julian Street, Abby Mc- 
Guire Roach, Viola Roseboro, James 
Hopper, and Annie Hamilton Donnell. 

A continuation of the memoirs of Carl 
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for July 


Schurz takes up London in 1852. There 
are interesting developments in the nar- 
rative. 


Smart Set 


Beatrice Demarest Lloyd writes the 
novelette, “The Purple Border.” There 
are short stories by William Hamilton 
Osborne, Dorothea Deakin, J. J. Bell, 
Anna McClure Sholl, and Charles B. 
Loomis. 

The essay is “Bohemia, New York,” by 
Richard Duffy; and poems are by Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, Mabel Earle, Arthur 
Stringer, and Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Lippincott’s 


A new writer, Jane Belfield, contributes 
a short novel, “The Heart of Paprika.” 
Writers of short stories include Joseph 
Blethen, Sarah Comstock, Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, and Melville F. Ferguson. 
“What is a Lady?” is a humorous paper 
by Minna Thomas Antrim. An article 
by the late John Foster Kirke on Words is 
an interesting contribution. 


Metropolitan 


Stanley P. Hyatt has shot big game, 
and he now tells some of his interesting 
experiences. Gerhardt Bradt continues 
the Indian studies, started last month, with 
“Modoc War Reminiscences.” A San 
Francisco story, “Minnie versus Dannie,” 
is by Wallace Irwin; and the mysterious 
Chinese gentleman who has been writing 
for the “Metropolitan” has another arti- 
cle, “The American Club-Woman.” 


Munsey’s 


“The Tercentenary of Rembrandt,” by 
Royal Cortissoz, has fifteen reproductions 
of Rembrandt’s best works. 

Other general articles are: 


Illustrated. By Allen D. 


By W. J. 


Speaker Cannon. 
Albert, Jr. 

Musicians and Their Earnings. 
Henderson. 

The Romance of Steel and Iron in America. 
Part IV. The Carnegie Company Under 
Frick. By Herbert N. Casson. 

The fiction is by O. Henry, George 
Allen England, W. Bert Foster, and Hugh 
Pendexter. Poems are by John Kendrick 





812 Book 


Bangs, Wallace Irwin, Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, Madison Cawein and Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. 


The Scrap Book 


This well-named periodical is replete 
with clippings from past and contempo- 
rary literature. The several departments 
include “The Latest Viewpoints of Men 
Worth While ;” “What the Big Newspaper 
Writers Are Saying;” “Poetry;” “Fic- 
tion ;” “Biographical ;” and “Special Arti- 
cles,” the last including “Six Master- 


Demand 


Books in 


HE spring season is about over, 
T consequently we find nothing new 
on the lists of books being most 
called for in the big libraries. 
Everybody is reading “The Jungle;” 
“Fenwick’s Career” and “Lady Balti- 
more,” are holding their own in the race 
for popularity; and “The House of a 
Thousand Candles” continues its long run. 
Readers are also busy with biographies 
and drama; and garden books are among 
the works sought for. 


New York Pustic LIBRARY, 


Astor BRANCH. 

Fiction. 
Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 
Lady Baltimore. Wister. 
Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The Truth About Tolna. Runkel. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 

Miscellaneous. 
The Meaning of Education. Butler. 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. Shaw. 
The Bitter Cry of the Children. Spargo. 
The Opal Sea. Van Dyke. 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 
WAGNER INSTITUTE BBANCH. 
Fiction. 
The Jungle. Sinclair. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Dawn of a To-Morrow. Burnett. 
The Man of the Hour. French. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
Miscellaneous. 
Roses and How to Grow Them. 
Garden Making. Bailey. 
The Long Day. Richardson. 
The Dynasts. Hardy. 
Nero. Phillips. 


News 


pieces in Painting,’ “The New British 
Parliament,” “The Story of Baseball,” 
“How ‘Yankee Doodle Came to Town’,” 
and “A Horoscope of the Months.” 


People’s Magazine 

This new periodical contains a variety of 
matter—mostly reprint—dealing with cur- 
rent events, and covering the field of gen- 
eral literature, fiction and poetry. One 
of the two serials is a new story by Mrs. 
C. N. Williamson, entitled “The Master of 


Ennisdale.” 


at the Libraries 


WILMINGTON INsTITUTE FREE LIBRARY. 
Fiction. 
Lady Baltimore. Wister. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
The Jungle. Sinclair. 
Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 
In Old Bellaire. Dillon. 
Miscellaneous. 
The Long Day. Richardson. 
Lectures. Holmes. 
Lectures. Stoddard. 


Detroit Pusiic LIBRARY. 

Fiction. 
The Deluge. Phillips. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 
Silas Strong. Bacheller. 
The Dawn of a To-Morrow. 

Miscellaneous. 
The Lure of the Labrador Wild. Wallace. 
A Treatise on Concrete. Taylor. 
London Films. Howelis. 
The Long Day. Richardson. 
The New Knowledge. Duncan. 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 


3urnett. 


CLEVELAND Pustiic LIBRARY. 

Fiction. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
The Man on the Box. MacGrath. 
Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. 
The Virginian. Wister. 
The Masquerader. Thurston. 

Miscellaneous. 
London Films. Howells. 
English Hours. James. 
Salve Venetia. Crawford. 
Picture Making for Pleasure and Profit. Bald- 

win. 

Evolution: The Master-Key. Saleeby. 
Bitter Cry of the Children. Spargo. 
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BOOKS AND 
EDITION 


Fiction 
By Love’s Sweet Rute. By G. E. Jackson. 
John C. Winston Co. 


Miss Jackson displays a deep sympathy with 
girl nature in this little volume. All the girls 
have a charm and character out of the common. 
It is a bracing, helpful story and has much more 
than the usual amount of quiet, wholesome 
humor. 

CastLe oF Lies, THe. By Arthur Henry Vesey. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Told in the first person by an American tour- 
ist, who, failing to save a companion’s life, wins 
the ignominious title of coward. The name, 
though unjust, clings to him throughout many 
adventures, until he finally emerges triumph- 
antly the hero and proves himself to be a man 
of unusual courage. Macedonia and her strug- 
gle for freedom, and the ambition of Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria to become ruler of both states, furn- 
ish the material for the plot. A cosmopolitan 
list of characters figure in the story, but are 
lacking in individual merit. 


Curr oF THE Fiyinc U. By B. M. Bower. G. 
W. Dillingham Co. 


A young woman doctor comes to a large 
Western ranch, wins the hearts of all the men, 
and shares with them their joys and sorrows, 
and the events of the everyday. The book is 
full of “happenings” that lead to a fitting cli- 
max. 


Crrcutar Stupy, THe. By Anna Katharine 
Green. Popular edition. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


A reissue of a detective story, turning upon 
a crime of which a woman is suspected, which 
appeared in 1900. 


By J. Henry 
John 


CorNISH SAINTS AND SINNERS. 
Harris. Drawings by L. Raven-Hill. 
Lane & Co. 


These sketches of Cornwall, written by one 
who has already dealt with the region, have in 
the illustrations a somewhat grotesque touch, 
but they are told with a homely realism. They 
cover not only the life of the day, keenly etched, 
but legends which interpret the Celtic nature, 
different in its corner in this peninsula—brood- 
ing, sharing the life of the past, expressing the 
emotion of the present, but perpetually accept- 
ing the hardships of its lot as inevitable in the 
lower classes, and sometimes sharing their lack 
of respect for ancient legend. 
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William Horace 
A. C. McClurg 


<sLORY SEEKERS, THE. By 
Brown. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Co. 
A rapid historical study of the Southwest in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, from 
familiar, but responsible authorities, is the basis 
of this running history, with touches of fiction 
and romance. It has‘a frontispiece of Burr by 
Albert Rosenthal, from the painting by Gilbert 
Stuart. Burr’s conspiracy, the land specula- 
tions which corrupted Legislatures and turned 
men’s heads in the Gulf States, open, and the 
Gaines litigation ends the tale. With a little 
pains the book might have been a good history. 
With a little capacity for novel writing, it might 
have been a useful and interesting romance. 


Heart oF A Rose, Tue. By William Marabell. 
Klebold Press, N. Y. 


A “romantic” story, written originally for 
stage presentation, and turned into a continuous 
narrative, its pivot being something like an 
abduction due rather to a woman’s wayward 
temperament than to violence, ending in her 
return to her original lover. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE PinEs. By John Hamil- 
ton Howard. Illustrated. Eaton & Mains. 


The region on the edge of the Dismal Swamp, 
with its mixture of white families of long an- 
cestry, fugitive slaves, and criminal derelicts, 
is the scene of the story, which begins just be- 
fore the opening of the Civil War. It brings 
in the French refugee, who constantly figures in 
the tradition of the Carolinas, and has a love 
affair between the daughter of an old family 
and a man on whose birth a stain rests. The 
raw material of fiction is present in the novel. 


Jack Derrincer.. By Basil Lubbock, author of 
“Round the Horn Before the Mast.” 12mo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A story of sea life in the Yankee clippers 
which sailed from San Francisco with wheat 
from thirty to forty years ago. Three men 
were washed to sea from the clipper, are finally 
picked up by a derelict whaler whose solitary 
crew is a Kanaka, the others having died of the 
perils of right whaling or of scurvy. The rest 
of the volume takes up the stirring life of the 
South Sea Islands. 


KENELM’s Desire. By Hughes Cornell. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Into the partially civilized environment of 
personal, domestic and political life in British 
Columbia is introduced an Alaskan Indian (ed- 
ucated and a lawyer) and a young white wo- 
man brought up on “the coast.” He gets her. 


I2mo. 
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KNIGHT OF THE TorLers, A. By Arthur Newell. 

F. L. Marsh & Co., Philadelphia. 

A novel based on the anthracite coal strike in 
which, under various thin devices is described 
John Mitchell. A lawyer leaves the service of 
the trusts in order to help labor, ending with a 
suit through which in some miraculous manner 
unknown to law he transfers $17,000,000 from 
capital to labor. 


Law-BreaKeErs, THE. By Robert Grant. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Short stories which Judge Grant has written 

and published in various magazines: “The Law- 

Breakers,” “Against His Judgment,” “St. 

George and the Dragon,” “The Romance of a 

Soul,” “An Exchange of Courtesies,” “Across 

the Way,” and “Surrender.” 


Man anv His Kincpom, Tue. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 


MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY, A. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 
Two volumes in a new edition of Oppenheim’s 

novels; with additional pictures. 


Mepa’s Heritace. By Maia Pettus. Neale Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Miss Pettus won practically what was her first 
success in the “Princess of Glenndale,” a strong 
story based on war times inthe South. Her pres- 
ent work deals with the fallacies of Meda Trav- 
erse, the young daughter of an invalid father, a 
minister. The tale carries Meda through early 
girlhood, together with her boy companions. 
She visits some Quakers, and when she returns 
home it is as an ordained minister of the Gos- 
pel, having joined the Society of Friends. The 
author avers “people who went to hear Miss 
Traverse through curiosity, and with words of 
scorn and derision on their lips, returned home 
-singing the songs of Zion.” Of course she is 
later wooed and won, and marries happily. 


Miss New York. By Edmund Blair Pancake. 
Illustrated by W. E. B. Starkweather. 12mo. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 

The life of a Western University close to the 
Mountain population of the Appalachian is the 
scene and subject of this story. A young wo- 
man, found in a mountain cabin by the hero 
and possessing a personality and training out of 
keeping with her surroundings, is drawn into 
college life and figures in the events of Com- 
mencement week. 


Misses MAKE-BeEtiEvE, THE. By Mary Stuart 

Boyd. Henry Holt & Co. 

An English novel of life in London, and peo- 
ple who are just on the edge of an income which 
gives them the better side of life. The young 
woman hesitates between a rich suitor and a 
poor one, taking the latter. It is a pleasant, 
wholesome story of young people who enjoy 
living. 

Princess Orca. By Ervin Wardman. 1I2mo. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Fiction in the early Anthony Hope-“Prisoner 
of Zenda” style, with an American setting and 
hero. 
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SHapow Lanp. By Florence H. Robertson. 

Richard G. Badger. 

Idylls of slave life, told with a sincere and 
affectionate admiration for the past knowledge, 
keen touch of feeling and a lack of acquaintance 
with the machinery of the short story. 


Sin oF Saint Desmonp, Tue. By Amy Cam- 
eron Fariss. Richard G. Badger. 
A novel of Western life in which a rather 
vulgar story is none too skilfully told. 


Strocco. By Kenneth Brown. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley, New York. 

The story of an American who is for the 
nonce in Sirocco, one of the most uncivilized of 
North African despotisms. As he was walking 
slowly along the only street of Kub-hub-nol, a 
bit of paper fluttered down to him. He had been 
long enough in the East to know that Heaven- 
sent notes “were dangerous.” When the oppor- 
tunity presented itself Duncan read the note. 
It purports to be from an English girl carried 
off by the Sultan a year previous. Duncan ob- 
tains access to the harem and later on, of course, 
there is the escape, and all ends well. 


Srx Stars. By Nelson Lloyd. 12mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
Short stories of the Middle West, rather com- 
monplace, though entirely wholesome. The 
book makes light and pleasant reading. 


UNDER THE SuNsET. Harper’s Novelettes. Ed- 
ited by William Dean Howells and Henry 
Mills Alden. 16mo. Harper & Brothers. 
Ten Western stories by recent authors, which 

touch on the life of the sage-brush land, preced 

ed bv 4 cordial appreciation from William Dean 

Howells. 


Vanity Souare. By Edgar Saltus. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

The story of a man who was bored. Life held 
too much; he needed, and needed badly, some- 
thing to worry about—something definite—for 
he did worry, but only because he ought not 
to worry. The book is carefully written and 
the characters are clearly outlined. 


VoIcE oF THE SrrREET, THE. By Ernest Poole. 
Illustrated. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York street life as seen by the newsboy 
and the bootblack—with its gambling, its ad- 
venture and its chance for education; in some 
of the virtues as wall as the vices of life—is 
the subject of this novel, of rapid movement, 
written in close acquaintance with its subject. 
The illustrations are drawn from surprisingly 
successful photographs. Limited as is the range 
and narrow as is the outlook of the work, it has 
sharp and vivid passages, best appreciated by 
those who have known something of its sub- 
ject at first hand. 


Wuat Wovutp One Have? A Woman’s Con- 
fessions. 1I2mo. James H. West Co. 


“One of the large, rough farms of Western 
New York” was the early home of the pseudo- 
author of these letters, which describe the 
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growth of a woman's life from early rural 
amusements through the successive schools at- 
tended until the first proposal comes from a man 
who does not look forward to marriage. It is 
rejected. Teaching succeeds. She marries a 
young doctor and goes to a_ village where 
“Christianity was rampant.” There comes a 
period in the hospital, the inevitable operation, 
and work in the world, with its scenes of life 
as it is. The volume is intended to give a study 
from within of the advanced woman. 


YELLOWSTONE Letters. By Rube Shuffle Valet. 
Illustrated by A. G. Heaton. Neale Publish- 
ing Co. 

An attempt to apply the method of “Yellow 
Plush Jeems” to the Yellowstone, with a dia- 
lect that is a cross between that of Chicago and 
the original. 

Younc O’Briens, THE: Being an Account of 
Their Sojourn in London. By the author of 
“Elizabeth’s Children.” 12mo. John Lane. 
The English novel of English life with plen- 

ty of struggling young people in it—one a music 

composer. 


Verse 


Exopus, Tue. By 
Richard G. Badger. 
An “epic” of two hundred and ninety-one 

pages, in blank verse, written with care. The 

release of Israel from Egypt is taken up as the 
symbol of all future contests for liberty. 


In THE Furrow. By Lewis Worthington Smith. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Poems of the soil, written for the most part 
in Alexandrines, with other meters, heroic verse, 
etc. Most of the poems have appeared in the 
weeklies which publish verse, and all have some 
lilt, and much literary sympathy. 


Junction oF LAUGHTER AND TEARS, THE. By 
De Kellar Stamey. Richard G. Badger. 
Swinburne in his earlier utterances is one of 

the influences which have moulded these poems. 
They are uneven, most of them being common- 
place. None of the verses “in prayerful mood” 
have quite the needed elevation. The author 
is a lecturer and gives at the close, in a short 
appendix, the verse in which he introduces and 
dismisses extracts from Riley’s muse. 

Soncs oF ScHootpays. By J. W. Foley. Illus- 
trated by Katharine G. Buffum. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Songs written in dialect and spelled phonetic- 
ally, odd in construction, capitals and punctua- 
tion being things quite ignored. Each so-called 
song is illustrated with black sketches. 


By James Tandy Ellis. Neale 


Francis Everard Roche. 


Sprics ’o MINT 
Publishing Co. 
A collection of the poems and_ pastels— 

though no one in Kentucky thought to call 

them the latter—which have appeared in the 
poet’s corner of the “Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal.” There is a little dialect, but in the main 
the verse wisely keeps to the beaten track in 
its folksy description of familiar scenes; told, 
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without ostentation and with accuracy, if not 
inspiration. 


TurRILLs oF A Bett Boy. By S. E. Kiser, au- 
thor of “Love Sonnets of an Office Boy,” 
etc. Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon. 
16 mo. Forbes & Co., Chicago. 

Narrative verse of some little fluency in which 
the environment, the ideals, and the aspirations 
of the bell boy are collected from that conven- 
tional standard which has been created by the 
newspaper paragrapher. 


YoutH oF MeEssiaH, THE. By Edward Farqu- 
har.. Richard G. Badger. 


A religious poem written in heroic measure 
after a study of the models of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries from Pollock to Bick- 
ersteth 


Political and Social 


Science 


Country Town, Tue. By Wilbert L. Anderson. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


In the present volume the author has based 
his observations on the results of a close and 
scientific study of the influences at work in the 
population of country communities. He treats 
his subject under five headings—the changed 
world; the question of character; the incidents 
of selection; the direct action of environment, 
and social reconstruction. The volume has an 
introduction by Mr. Josiah Strong, in which he 
says “the author gives us the inspiration of a 
rational hope that this problem can be and will 
be solved by generous deed, tireless diligence 
and a steadfast patience.” 


Morar OverstraIn. By George 
12mo. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
A study of the lack of personal responsibility 

in morals created by the pressure of modern 
life. Its most valuable chapter is one which 
summarizes the recent instances in which the 
Courts have dealt with newspapers publishing 
articles likely to interfere with the course of 
justice pending a trial. A wide number of in- 
stances in which moral considerations are for- 
gotten by men of wealth, by jurors, performers, 
unions and those who conduct the criminal law, 
give the texts of various chapters. 


W. Alger. 


ScrentiFIc Monry Stanparp, A. By Elias Lowe 
McClure. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San 
Francisco. 

A plea such as was frequent twenty years 
ago, for a paper currency based on bonds whose 
interest should be paid in the currency. 


UniversaAL KinsHip, THe. By J. Howard 
Moore. International Library of Social Sci- 
ence. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

The author, instructor in zoology at the Chi- 
cago Crane Manual and High School, has 
sketched the evolution of genealogy, the physical 
and the psychical development of the human 
race. He urges the universal kinship of man to 
the entire fabric of life as the probable basis of 
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ethics. While lumberingly written and lacking 
wide knowledge of the subject, the thesis is ad- 
vanced with genuine feeling. 


Educational 


AMERICAN Civics. By A. G. Fradenburgh. LII- 
lustrated. 12 mo. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
A general study of civics, to be accompanied 

by a small supplementary volume covering each 
State, based on the regent’s examination in New 
York. Party management is included. The 
study of institutions begins with local rural gov- 
ernment, and passes up from this to national 
federal organization. The treatment is extreme- 
ly elementary. A short list of books is sug- 
gested and topical references to them close each 
chapter. 


CivIzENSHIP AND THE ScHoots. By Jeremiah 

W. Jenks. Henry Holt & Co. 

These essays, delivered from 1891 to last year, 
are the utterances of a man who has been called 
to various public duties, and who has much pub- 
licity as an economist. It is significant, however, 
that a protest against the removal of President 
Andrews from Brown University in 1897 ap- 
pears now and was not published at the time. 
The training needed for citizenship, the social 
basis of education, the way in which the schools 
can be used to create civic and business habits, 
an attack on the old system of education, and 
an analysis of the various methods by which 
corrupt school book firms demoralize school 
boards, complete a volume of current interest, 
but lacking both the form and in philosophic 
penetration. The author is professor of political 
economy at Cornell. 


ComposiTion-RueEroric. By Stratton D. Brooks 
and Marietta Hubbard. 12mo. American 
Book Company. 

A high school manual that endeavors to base 
the teachings of the principles of rhetoric on 
practice in theme-writing, directed by the study 
of excerpts from authors of a fluent and popu- 
lar style, descriptive in particular. 


DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS OF AMERICA, THE. 
By Charles Morris, author of “Historical 
Tales,” etc. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Striking incidents in the career of American 
explorers and discoverers, from the Vikings 
down to Peary, are narrated in short chapters 
from familiar sources in a style clear, without 
unusual words, containing no special power 
either of description or of historical perspec- 
tive. A “book for the young.” 


ELEMENTARY Pepacocy. By Levi Seeley, author 
of “The Foundations of Education,” ete. 
Hinds, Noble and Eldredge. 

By the author of a larger manual on the sub- 
ject, this work, which opens with an apology 
for the “probably dry and distasteful subject,” is 
an attempt to provide training for the young 
teacher. A summary of existing theory reaches 
the conclusion that there is a science in educa- 
tion, urges a fixed curriculum for the elemen- 
tary school, some e}<ction in the high school, and 


a wide range of choice in the college. The usual 
injunctions of pedagogical teaching are followed 
in the volume, which is a summary of current 
views. 


ENGLISH StupiEs IN INTERPRETATION AND Com- 
PosITION. By M. S. Woodley and O. I. Wood- 
ley. The Macmillan Co. 


A minute study of the teaching of “English” 
in the High School, based upon careful exer- 
cises, illustrated by literary examples, for oral 
and written composition. Descriptions are giv- 
en from Thackeray, Everett, Hawthorne and 
others. The same course is followed in compo- 
sition. Examples are furnished of the para- 
graph, the sentence, the word and the use of 
words. Byron and Victor Hugo’s account of 
the battle of Waterloo are analyzed and com- 
pared, and the collection of material is dis- 
cussed. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHysioLoGy AND ANATOMY. By 
Walter Hollis Eddy. American Book Co. 


An experimental study of physiology and 
anatomy in which the use of the microscope, 
dissection and demonstration are employed for 
study in secondary schools. The directions are 
clearer than usual, and assume a tolerably com- 
plete equipment, far better than is possessed 
by any but a very few high schools and acad- 
emies in the country. It will be difficult to carry 
out the course without at least a microscope to 
every three pupils, and a table to every two. 


GorpeEN Fierce, THe. By James Baldwin, 
author of “Old Greek Stories,” etc. I2mo. 
American Book Co. 

Covering stories in mythology and the search 
of the Argonauts. Intended for reading after 
the fourth grade and before the eighth. 


La Poupre aux YEUX. Par Labiche et Martin. 
Edited by Victor E. Francois. 12mo. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

This little two-act curtain raiser reflects bour- 
geois life in the Second Empire. It is preceded 
by an appreciative sketch of the author, which 
affects the usual reserves of the school book. 
Labiche was one of the entertaining playwrights 
of a frivolous age, and this work is chiefly 
useful for its fluent conversation. 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN’ LITERATURE, A. By 
James B. Smiley. 1t2mo. American Book 
Co. 

A condensed manual devoted to the leading 
facts in the life of each of the principal Amer- 
ican authors, treating the knowledge of these as 
the knowledge of literature, by a high school 
principal for high schools. 


Oxp Tates From Rome. By Alice Zimmern. 
1zmo. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Virgil, Livy and Ovid are the storehouses 
from which are drawn the subjects of short 
narratives, for the most part in one syllable. 
They are not as well written as those of Dean 
Church, but cover a wider range than any one 
of his volumes, though three of his include all 
that is in this issue. A little more explanation 


appears in this volume, and it is intended for a 
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companion volume to Miss Zimmern’s “Old 


Tales from Greece.” 


Pace Story Book, Tue. Edited by Frank E. 
Spaulding and Catherine T. Bryce. Illustrat- 
ed. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Six stories dealing with the Confederacy, in 
which the author shared, are collected in this 
book in order to furnish a reader for the fifth 
or sixth grades, or for children nine or ten. 
The stories are admirably selected, display a 
vivid memory, and are touched with the idyllic 
side of life and its sentiment. 


PALMER Cox Brownie Primer, THE. Arranged 
from Palmer Cox’s Brownie Books. Text by 
Mary C. Judd. Pictures by Palmer Cox. 
Grading and editing by Montrose J. Moses. 
The Century Co. 

Palmer Cox’s pictures and a text by a facile 
writer, apparently a teacher, are used in va- 
rious nonsense rhymes and narratives, to make 
a primer intended for reading in the first grade. 


PATRIOTISM AND THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM. 
By Lucia Ames Mead. Paper. Ginn & Co. 
Massachusetts has made May 18 the opening 

of the Hague Conference in 1899, the date of a 

celebration of the desire for universal peace. 

Mrs. Mead, conspicuous in. the movement, has 

gathered in this volume addresses, programs and 

other material to aid these school celebrations. 


By Isaac Pit- 
New 


SHort Course IN SHORTHAND. 
man. 16mo. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
York. 

This short course in shorthand follows the 
Pitman system. Its exercises are synthetic and 
its developments carry the pupil along in the 
necessary lines, if he is to grow from the rou- 
tine of the mere business letter to the real 
stenography of the Court room and miscella- 
neous dictation. 


By Jonathan Swiit. 
Institute 


VoyacE to Livirput, A. 
Paper, 12mo. The Phonographic 
Co., Cincinnati. 

The Pitman and Howard system of stenog- 
raphy is used in this reproduction in compara- 
tively small, but clear, type, plentifully sprinkled 
with signs, for the purpose of study. 


Humor 


Extra Dry.. By Bert Leston Taylor and W. 
C. Gibson, authors of “The Log of the Wa- 
ter Wagon.” Illustrated by L. M. Glackens. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 


Skits of the Sunday comic order, mostly turn- 
ing upon various forms of the drink habit. 


By Carolyn Wells. 
I2mo. 


Rusalyat OF A Motor Car. 
Illustrated by Frederick Strathmann. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Repeating her previous poetic experiments 
and experience, and those of others, with the 
cat and various subjects in this verse, the ad- 
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ventures of automobiling are made the topic of 


rubaiyat, with washed drawings in color, and 
the usual jokes of the newspaper paragrapher. 


SAMANTHA vs. JosAH. By Marietta Holly. II- 
lustrated by Bart Haley. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 

Another of the Samantha and Josiah stories. 
This one deals with their adventures in a bor- 
rowed automobile, and what came of it. The 
volume is interspersed with caricatures of more 
or less humor. 


Juvenile 


Hawatlan Yesterpays: Chapters from a Boy’s 
Life in the Islands in the Early Days. By 
Henry M. Lyman, M. D. 8vo. Illustrated. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


A vivid narrative, told at a long remove from 
memory, of the childhood and boyhood of the 
son of a Hawaiian missionary, from 1835 to 
1853, when he came to this country, in a New 
Bedford whaler, to complete his education. A 
somewhat cynical attitude is maintained toward 
missions. 


Lucky Piece, Tue. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Outing Publishing Co. 


The “North Woods,” as they are known in 
Central New York, are the Adirondacks. They 
give the subject of this juvenile, intended for 
growing but still tender youth, in which the ad- 
ventures of boys and girls there are described. 


MAITLAND Major AND Minor. By Charles Tur- 
ley, author of “Godfrey Martin, Schoolboy,” 
etc. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 8vo. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 


This story of juveniles for juveniles tells of 
the boys, the games and the life of the English 
preparatory or secondary school, as an Ameri- 
can would call it—though in England it is 
known as a private, as opposed to the “public” 
or endowed school, like Eton. Mr. Barrie, than 
whom none could be better judge, prefaces the 
volume with: “The best that has been written of 
the English schoolboy for many years. Mr. 
Turley is the Trollope of boyhood.” 


Wuat A Younc Boy Oucut To Know. By Syl- 
vanus Stall. New revised edition. 12mo. Self 
and Sex series. Vir Publishing Co. 


More than a million copies of Mr. Stall’s 
works have been sold. They have been translat- 
ed into many languages. Lady Somerset, An- 
thony Comstock and Mr. E. W. Bok, with oth- 
ers, watchful over the morals of the community, 
vouch for the value, the prudence, the discre- 
tion and the wisdom of this work upon proctea- 
tion and on the use and abuse of the generative 
organs among boys. The tone throughout is 
simple, direct, without unnecessary description, 
but with brief candor and openness of mind 
needed in dealing with this difficult subject. 
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Miscellaneous 


Books anv My Foop. By Elizabeth Luther Cary 
and Anna M. Jones. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

A quotation for each day in the year, gives 
some hint or reference to food. This is accom- 
panied with a recipe of the general pinch, spoon- 
ful, and cup order, with some details as to prep- 
aration. 


DEcLARATION, THE. Lesson I. By J. B. EI- 
well. 

The first lesson of a correspondence course 
in Bridge, taking up the “declaration,” with 
special reference to points rather than tricks, 
the score being all important. 


Fas_es AND Sympots. Truth add Humor. For 
old and young. By Clemence de la Baere. 
Paper, 12mo. Published by the author. 


A young California author, with strong feel- 
ings upon socialism and various social problems, 
and the woman’s point of view in regard to 
the sententious brevity which the fabulist needs. 
HuMANICULTURE. By Hubert Higgins. 12mo. 

Herbert B. Turner & Co. 


Mr. Higgins has written a book about Mr. 
Horace Fletcher’s theory as to the one door to 
health, adding special terms to make this very 
simple advice, older than Mr. Fletcher, look 
scientific. An accurate conception of the phe- 
nomenon of digestion is nowhere present in this 
pretentious volume. 


In Honor oF JAMES Wuitcoms RILEy. Bobbs- 

Merrill Co. 

The Indiana State Treachers’ Association 
gave a reception to James Whitcomb Riley at 
its meeting in December, 1905, of which this lit- 
tle volume gives the address with portraits, led 
off by Senator Beveridge, who said as the “key- 
note”: “It would seem that Indiana and the mid- 
dle West—the center of the republic geographi- 
cally, the center of the republic numerically—is 
becoming the center of the republic intellectual- 
ly.” With the poems of Riley, read and recited 
on the occasion, is a sketch also of Mr. Riley. 


MacazinE Artictes I Have Reap. Arranged 
by Burton Emmett. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A blank book, with space in which to enter 
the name of magazine articles read, which it ap- 
pears likely one may want in the future. A rude 
classification is adopted, and the book is large 
enough to hold the magazine reading of a life- 
time. 


Religion 


BuppuisM. By Annie H. Small, author of “Su- 
warta,” etc. Studies in the Faith. Illustrated. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


DousLeE DoctrRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 
Tue. By Baroness von Zedtwitz. 63pp. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 

The author was a Miss Caldwell, of Wash- 
ington, and gave largely to the Catholic Univer- 
sity of that city. On account of her social posi- 
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tion, this expression of her changed attitude will 
arouse much interest. 


Duty oF IMPERIAL THINKING, THE; and Other 
Chapters on Themes Worth While. By Wil- 
liam L. Watkinson, D. D., LL. D. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

Each of these fifty-three short chapters begins 
with a scripture text, and all are religious. Dr. 
Watkinson, eminent in the English Methodist 
Church, is well known for force, originality and 
breeziness. 


ForcorTen Secret, THE. By W. J. Dawson. The 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 

It is an interesting fact when the author of 
“The Makers of English Fiction,” and similar 
works, puts forth an inspiring little book like 
this—on prayer, the forgotten secret. 


IsLam. By Annie H. Small, author of Yeshu- 
das,” etc. Studies in the Faith. Illustrated. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


In both cases extracts from the religious 
books of each faith are made. The text of this 
account, with explanations of creed and ideals, 
and brief summary of historical fact. Books are 
written from the Christian standpoint. The dis- 
cussion is drawn from familiar authorities, 
which appear in the bibliography. The twin 
volumes furnish what is unusual in such works, 
an appreciation of the better qualities of the 
faith described. 

MAN, THE SocraL Creator. By Henry Demar- 
est Lloyd. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A remarkable book, having permanent quali- 
ties, and likely to be increasingly valued. The 
editors—Janes Addams and Anne Withington— 
make it clear in an introductory note that Mr. 
Lloyd had long had in mind this book on prac- 
tical religion; and that his other authoritative 
standard works on social progress in New Zea- 
land, Australasia and Switzerland, really arose 
in the line of his world-wide studies on the 
original topic, as phases of the one all-embrac- 
ing theme, here expressed at last, after his 
death, in “Man, the Social Creator.” Emerson- 
ian in style, Mr. Lloyd’s philosophy of life is 
hopeful, not merely, but formative, constructive. 
Toward that day of humanity’s victory—when 
love shall dominate all life, when every man 
shall have his rightful own—he _ contributes 
something more than sentiment; he contributes 
knowledge and science, and a judicial mind as 
well as a warm heart. 

OrF THE Rocks: Stories of the Deep-Sea Fish- 
er Folk of Labrador. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
With an introduction by Henry van Dyke. 
The Sunday School Times Company. 

These stories are not fiction, but fact—with 
the pathos, thrill and inspiration that we have 
learned to associate with the writings of Dr. 
Grenfell, as well as with his wonderful mission- 
ary work in Labrador. Those who met and 
heard him while in this country will consider 
themselves addressed by Dr. van Dyke’s word in 
the introduction: “You who know a man when 
you see him, and like him best when he does 
things.” 
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Acorn, The. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Analysis of Certain of St. Paul’s Epistles. 36 
cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Automobile Official 1906 Blue Book, The. $3.50, 
postpaid. 


Balzac: a Critical Study. By H. A. Taine. 
Translated, with an appreciation of Taine by 
Lorenzo O’Rourke. $1.00, postpaid. 


Battles of Labor, The. By Carroll D. Wright. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Bembo, A Tale of Italy. By Bernard Capes, 
$1.08, postpaid. 

“Bishop” of Cottontown, The. 


By John T. 
Moore. $1.08, postpaid. 


Bottom of the Well, The. 


By Frederick Upham. 
Adams. $1.08, postpaid. 


Breakers Ahead. By 


: A. Maynard Barbour. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Edited 
$1.35; by mail, $1.46. 


Browning, Robert and Alfred Domett. 
by F. G. Kenyon. 


By Wit of Woman. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Arthur W. Marchmont. 


Compendium of Spherical Astronomy, A. By 
Simon Newcomb. $2.70. 


Court of Love, 
cents, postpaid. 


The. By Alice Brown. 90 


Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, The. 


By Anatole 
France. 90 cents, postpaid. 


With an introduction 
$3.60; by mail, $3.76. 


Curzon in India, Lord. 
by Sir Thomas Raleigh. 


Days with Walt Witman. 
ter. $1.10, postpaid. 


By Edward Carpen- 


Decade of Civic Development, A. By Charles 
Zueblin. $1.25, postpaid. 


Diana of the Cross-Ways. New edition. By 

George Meredith. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Dictionary of Quotations (German). By Lilian 
Dalbiac. $1.90; by mail, $2.14. 


Directory of Directors in the City of Philadel- 
phia, The. 1906. $5.00, postpaid. 


Display. By R. E. S. Spender. $1.08, postpaid. 


District Attorney, The. By William Sage. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Doomsman, The. By Tassel Sutphen. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


van 


Electrical Engineering in Theory and Practice. 
By G. D. A. Parr. $2.93; by mail, $3.18. 


English Costume. Painted and described by 
Dion C. Calthrop. $2.50; by mail, $2.63. 


Essays in the Making. By Eustace Miles. 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Failure of the Higher Criticism of the Bible, 
The. By Emil Rech. $1.00, postpaid. 
Wilkinson. 


Far Country, The. By Florence 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Fenwick’s Career. 
Edition-de-Luxe. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


2 vols. $5.00, postpaid. 


Few Neighbors, A. By Henry A. Shute. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

For the Soul of Rafael. By Martha E. Ryan. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Fortune Hunter, The. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Friend of Marie Antoinette, A. By Frederic 

Barbey. $2.70; by mail, $2.84. 


From a College Window. By Arthur C. Ben- 


son. $1.25, postpaid. 
$1.00, 


Game of Bridge, The. By Fisher Ames. 


postpaid. 

Girl Out There, The. By Karl E. Harriman. 
90 cents, postpaid. 
Guarding a Great City. By William McAdoo. 

2.00, postpaid. 


Handbook of Inland Birds. 
lett; illustrations by Eric Parker. 
mail, $1.49. 


By Anthony Col- 
$1.35; by 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH — Wanamaker Prices 


Handbook to Shakespeare’s Works. 
Luce, $1.35, postpaid. 


By Morton 


Heart of a Garden. By Rosamund M. Watson. 


$2.00, postpaid. 


History of English Prosody. Vol. 1. By 
George Saintsbury. $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

How to Look at Pictures. By R. C. Witt. 

$1.40, postpaid. 

$1.08, 


Huntington, Jr. By Edward Clary Root. 


postpaid. 


Idola Theatri. 
$3.25. 


By Henry Sturt. $2.93; by mail, 


Intellectual Miss Lamb, The. 
Kingsley. 57 cents, postpaid. 


By Florence M. 


Irving, Sir Henry. By Haldane Macfall. 
postpaid. 


$1.00. 


Jack Derringer. By Basil Lubbock. $1.08, post- 


paid. 


Jacksonian Democracy. Vol. 15. The Ameri- 
can Nation Series. By William McDonald. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Jungle, The. 
paid. 


By Upton Sinclair. $1.08, post- 


Lady Betty Across the Water. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. $1.08, postpaid. 


Letters of Charles Lamb, The. 
Gillman. $1.25, postpaid. 


Edited by R. D. 


Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger, The. By 
Edith Sichel. $3.15, postpaid. 


Life of Animals, The. By Ernest Ingersoll. 


$2.00, postpaid. 


Life of a Star, The. By Clara Morris. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Logis of Vegetarianism, The. By Henry S. 
Salt. 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


Man, the Social Creator. By the late Henry D. 


Lloyd. $2.00, postpaid. 


Manual of Oriental Antiquities. By E. Babelou. 


$2.50; by mail, $2.65. 


Meaning of Good, The. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


Misses Make-Believe, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By G. L. Dickinson. 


By Mary S. Boyd. 


Model Factories and Villages. By Budgett 


Meakin. $2.00. 
Modern Slavery, A. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
$2.00, postpaid. 
$1.80. 


Morocco of To-day. By Eugene Aubin. 


postpaid. 


Motor-Car Mechanism and Management. By 
W. Poynter Adams. $1.80; by mail, $1.88. 


Mr. Pratt. 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
paid. 


$1.08, post- 


My Log Book. 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


Mystery of the Lost Dauphin, The. Translated 
from the Spanish by Bezan. By A. H. Seeger. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


New Earth, The. 
postpaid. 


By W. S. Harwood. $1.75, 


Newell Fortune, The. By Mansfield Brooks. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Nonchalante, The. By 
cents, postpaid. 


Stanley Olmsted. 90 


OQn Common Ground. By Sydney H. Preston. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


On the Spanish Main. 
$2.60; by mail, $2.74. 


By John Masefield. 


Parson’s Outlook, The. By W. G. Edwards 
Rees. $1.60; by mail, $1.70. 


Pizarro and the Conquest of Peru. Heroes of 
American History Series. By F. A. Ober. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Pretty Ways o’ Providence, The. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Primrose Way, The. Mark Twain’s Library of 
Humor. $1.08, postpaid. 


Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy. By 
J. A. Fleming. $6.60, postpaid. 
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Prices 


ents 


Private War, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Queen of Queens and the Making of Spain, A. 
By Christopher Hare. $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 
By Guy Boothby. 


Race of Life, The. $1.08, 


postpaid. 


Remenyi Musician and Man. By G. D. Kelly 
and G. P. Upton. $1.75, postpaid. 


Rock in the Baltic, A. By Robert Barr. 50 
cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


Sandra Belloni. Revised edition. By George 
Meredith. Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; 
leather, $1.15; by mail, $1.26. 


Seience and Idealism. By Hugo Munsterberg. 


85 cents, postpaid. 
Seasons in a Flower Garden, The. By Louise 
Shelton. $1.00, postpaid. 


Secret Life, The. $1.50, postpaid. 


Silver Age of the Greek World, The. By John 


P. Mahaffy. $3.00, postpaid. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Sirocco. By Kenneth Brown. 


Songs of Schooldays. By J. W. Foley. $1.25, 


postpaid. 


Spencer, Herbert. By J. Arthur Thomson. 90 


cents, postpaid. 


The. By “Frank Danby.” 


Sphinx’s Lawyer, 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Spring Wild Flowers. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Statesman’s Year-Book, 1906, The. Edited by 
J. Scott Keltie. $2.70; by mail, $3.00. 

Story of Paul Jones, The. By Alfred Henry 

Lewis. $1.08, postpaid. 


Story of the Constitution of the United States, 
The. By Rossiter Johnson. $1.00, postpaid. 


Struggle for Self-Government, The. By Lincoln 


Steffens. $1.20, postpaid. 


Stubbornness of Geraldine, The. By Clyde 


Fitch. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Subconscious, The. By Joseph Jastrow. $2.50, 


postpaid. 


Three Men in a Motor Car. By Winthrop E. 
Scarritt. 90 cents, postpaid. 


“Ours.” New edition. By 
90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Tom Burke of 
Charles Lever. 


Tracks in the Snow. By Godfrey R. Benson. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Travels of Mungo Park, The. New edition. 


$1.25; by mail, $1.33. 


Treasure Trail, The. By Frank L. Pollock. 90 
cents, postpaid. 


Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street. By Amos R. 


Wells. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Two Gentlemen in.Touraine. By Richard Sud- 
bury. $1.20, postpaid. 

Unity of Will, The. By G. Ainslie Hight. $2.70; 

by mail, $2.85. 


Vanity Square. By Edgar Saltus. go cents, post- 
paid. 

Vine of Sibmah, The. By Andrew Macphail. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Vittoria. Revised edition. By George Meredith. 
Leather, $1.15; by mail, $1.26; cloth, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


Voice in the Street, The. By Ernest Poole. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
Walter Reed and Yellow Fever. By Howard 
A. Kelly. $1.50, postpaid. 


Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History. 

By Charles Bigg. $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 
Whistler and Others. By Frederick Wedmore. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Wire Tappers, The. By Arthur Stringer. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Witherspoon, John. By David W. Woods, Jr. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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The WeaANAMAKER Diary FoR 1907 


will be issued about November 1, 1906. Orders will be received 
now and filed, to be filled as soon as the book appears. The edition 
of the 1906 Diary, much the largest yet printed, was exhausted by Jan- 
uary 15, yet copies are still called for daily. The edition of the Diary 
for 1907 will be much larger and the book will be much better—packed 
with useful information, but none of it of the dry-as-dust sort. Many 
almanac features will be added, and much other information not easily 
had elsewhere at any price. 
The Diary will be 5 cents ; postage 10 cents additional. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Mail Order Department, Philadelphia 
Please send me_—____ a copy of the Wanamaker Diary for 1907 when issued. 


M 














Enclosed please find 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


‘DESIGNERS: ILLUSTRATORS - ENGRAVERS: 


277° HB. ECT" STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The John Wanamaker 
SHEET MUSIC STORE 


has grown so steadily that it has had to keep constantly on the move. 


quarters in the 


In its new and large 


BASEMENT MEZZANINE 








it is in better shape to serve music lovers than in former years. 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOK OF HOME SONGS 


Abide With Me 

All Hail the Power of 
Name 

America 

Am I Not Fondly Thine Own 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Aura Lee 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Ben Bolt 

Blow, Ye Winds 

sridge, The 

Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Crow Song 

Darling Nellie Gray 

Dearest Spot is Home, The 

Dear Evelina, Sweet Evelina 

Dixie’s Land 

Do They Miss Me at Home 

Do They Think of Me at Home 

Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes 

Emmett’s Lullaby 

Evening Bell, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

Forsaken 

Forty-Nine Bottles 

Girl I Left Behind Me, The 

God Be With You 

Good Night, Ladies! 

Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling 

Gum Tree Canoe 

Hail, Columbia! 

Happy Are We To-night 

Hark! I Hear a Voice 

Home Again 

Home, How Can I Forget Thee 

Home, Sweet Home 

How Can I Bear to Leave Thee 

How Can I Leave Thee 

How Gentle God's Commands 


Jesus’ 


Price 40 cents, by Mail 48 cents. 
Contents as follows: 


Hiow I Have Loved Thee 
Hush Thee, My Baby 
I Cannot Sing the Old Songs 
I Love to Tell the Story 
In the Gloaming 
In the Sweet By and By 
I Stood On the Bridge 
Italian Hymn 
Was Seeing Nellie Home 
Jerusalem the Golden 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 
John Brown’s Body 
Juanita 
Just Before the Battle, 
Last Night 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 
Listen to the Mocking Bird 
Loreley, The 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
Man Who Has Plenty of Good 
Peanuts, The 
Marching Through Georgia 
Maryland! My Maryland! 
Massa’s In De Cold Ground 
Mermaid, The 
Midshipmite, The 
My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean 
My Country, °Tis of Thee 
My Meerschaum Pipe 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer My God to Thee 
Nearer My Home 
Nelly Was a Lady 
Ninety and Nine 
Noah’s Ark 
Now the Day Is Over 
Oh, Hush Thee, My Baby 
Oh, Who Will Smoke My Meer- 
schaum Pipe 
Old Arm Chair, The 
Old Black Joe 


Mother 


Old Cabin Home, The 

Old Felks at Home 

Old Hundred 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

One Sweetly Solemn Thought 

Over the Banister 

Quilting Party, The 

Red, White and Blue, The 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

Rock of Ages 

Round the Old Camp Fire 

Sailing 

Should 
Forgot 

Softly Now the Light of Day 

Soldier's Farewell 

Spanish Cavalier, The 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Swanee River 

Sweet and Low 

Sweet Hour of Prayer 

Take Back the Heart 

Then You'll Remember Me 

There’s Music in the Air 

There Were Ninety and Nine 

Those Endearing Young Charms 

Three Blind Mice 

Tom-Big-Bee River 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

Two Roses, The 

Upidee 

Vacant Chair, The 

Wait for the Wagon 

Warrior Bold, A 

We'd Better Bide A Wee 

We're Tenting To-night 

What A Friend We 
Jesus 

When Jack Comes Home Again 

When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly 


Auld Acquaintance Be 


Have in 


Work, for the Night Is Coming 
Yankee Doodle 


We not only have all of the popular sheet music and bound music of the day, but also — 
THE CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS 


in sheet, book form, and album form. 


Anything that we do not chance to have in stock we will get direct from the 


publishers with least possible delay, as we are in daily communication with them. 


Music Teachers, Choir Masters, etc., can count upon us at all 


economic service. 


Come, Write or ’Phone. 


times for prompt and 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 
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La 


The Desire to Make Pictures we 


is almost as natural as the desire to talk. 
The Indians made pictures on the rocks 
and clitfs to tell a story or record an Manuf 
event. All branches of the human family only b 
make pictures of some kind. The first 
written language was a picture language, 


tioners 


Get Back to ature, 


make a picture record of the important 
events on your vacation trip, an album next 


winter will tell the story over again. 
AMERICA 


ts 


Kodaks, The 


School is over—now for play! A Brownie 
Camera for $1.00, 2%x2%, or No. 2, 
2%x3%, $2.00; or the Finer Folding 
Pocket Kodaks, $6.00 to $65.00. The 
events and curious scenes of the va- 
cation trip put into an album to talk over 
next winter, will be worth much more than 
the cost of the camera—and for the sum- suit in pe 
mer pleasure of snapping the pictures. 35c. 


Cameras $506 Mo 
aaa ON | L 
for making pictures on glass plates and St ape 
with an adapter use films also, price, $10.80 
to $23.85, 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





5 di Who prefer to use a nice 
adies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane's Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superjine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass.,U S.A. 
BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. y catalogue (sert 
~}(_) on request! contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 
$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75— 400 

$5.00 - 500, $8.00—1000 

ms w cose | Special designs made to order. 
AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Successors 


to 
Joseph Dowling 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 


The Pearl Suit and Skirt Hangers 
Sold Everywhere 
The best device for keep- 
ing the dresses neat and 
shapely, and enabling you 
to put three times the 
clothing in your closet. 
30c. EACH, or 6 with rod 
$1.50 prepaid. 
Diamond Hangers for 
Men. Holds the complete 
suit in pertect shape and economises space, 


35c. EACH or 4 with rod $1.50 prepaid. 
Freeman Scott, 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Largest HAIR C000 in the 
Stock of City 
% New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00. 

Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00 


New Patent Pom padours— 


3-00. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
aad $10.00. 


— Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 
S C BECK importer and Manufacturer of 
. Vv. ’ HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
36 N. Eienth Street, Philadelphia 


The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 
postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All the Elements of 
Perfection are com- 
bined in the 


ODORLESS—IMPER VIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from 
an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 
fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, 
and recommended by physicians and 
chemists for purity and 
hygienic qualities. 


All styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MBG. CO.., Middletown, Conn 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FENWICK’S CAREER By [lrs. Humphry Ward 


“Unquestionably the best of Mrs. Ward’s novels. The story seems to glint and gleam 
with life and vigor.”—Philadelphia Record. 
Illustrated by Albert Sterner. Price, $1.50; two-volume edition de luxe. Price, $5.00 


net. 


THE SPOILERS By Rex Beach 


“A rugged recital that leaves you panting with eagerness for more.”—Philadelphia 
Item. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


SILAS STRONG By Irving Bacheller 
“A modern Leatherstocking. It brings to the city dweller the aroma of the pine and 
the music of the wind in its branches.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. Price, $1.50 


EVE’S DIARY By Mark Twain 
A companion volume to “Extracts from Adam’s Diary.” One of the cleverest and most 
amusing of Mark Twain’s latest absurdities. With 55 illustrations. Price, $1.00. 


THE DOOMSMAN By van Tassel Sutphen 


A fantastic romance of New York in 2015 A. D., when our present civilization is con- 
ceived of as entirely wiped out. Jilustrated. Price, $1.50 


R. HOLMES & CO. By John Kendrick Bangs 


The hero is the son of Sherlock Holmes and the grandson of Raffles. In his amusing 
adventures he manifests characteristic but conflicting traits inherited from both famous 
progenitors. J/llustrated. Price, $1.25. 


BESS OF THE WOODS By Warwick Deeping 


A new romance of the English forest country by the author of “Uther and Igraine.” 
Price, $1.50. 


THE FLOWER OF FRANCE By Justin Huntly [cCarthy 


A romance of Joan of Are. The author has given it imaginative touches that add new 
life and beauty to what is already one of the most beautiful episodes in history. Price, 


$1.50. 
THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD By Anatole France 


One of the best stories ever written. Admirably translated from the French by 
Lafcadio Hearn. New Edition. Price, $1.25. 


CORD AND CREESE By James Defiille 


A new edition of this popular adventurous romance by the author of “The Dodge Club.” 
Price, $1.00. : 


THE PRINCESS OLGA By Ervin Wardman 


“Far different from the ordinary story of love behind a throne. A vivacious and vig- 
orous romance with a strong American flavor.”—Philadelphia Press. Price, $1.50. 


GUARDING A GREAT CITY By William McAdoo 


An interesting revelation of the difficulties and problems that beset the inner workings 
of the New York police system. Price, $2.00. 


A MODERN SLAVERY By Henry W. Nevinson 
__ People who think that the day of slavery is past will be surprised at the condition of af- 
fairs in Africa, where the Portuguese still secretly ply a merciless slave trade. Jilustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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